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FLOGGING. 


HE division in favour of Mr. Mritvaty’s Corporal 
Punishment Bill, last Wednesday, was satisfactory, 
and the debate was interesting. Mr. Mutvary’s object is 
rather ambitious. He proposes to enacta sort of Flogging 
Code, repealing some statutes, and consolidating others. 
We doubt whether a measure of this sort does not go 
beyond the necessities of the case. It certainly gives 
abundant opportunities for obstruction, and invites Parlia- 
ment to express an opinion upon a variety of miscellaneous 
details. Lord Muinurowy’s Bill, which has been read a 
second time in the Upper House, and which simply brings 
armed burglars within the same category as garotters, is far 
better suited to the needs of the occasion. Sir Josern 
Pease, whose natural repugnance to the use of force 
emphasizes the weight of his opinion, urged persuasively 
the infliction of the lash for certain outrages upon women 
and children. His testimony, and that of Mr. Mrtvary, to 
the increasing frequency of these abominations is both 
weighty and shocking. The subject is an unpleasant one; 
but it is necessary to point out two considerations which 
bear upon these crimes and their punishment. In the first 
place as regards women, we must remember that the margin 
is wide, and the line difficult to draw. There are rapes 
which disgrace humanity, and for which the former 
punishment of hanging would not be too bad. But, 
on the other hand, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that, apart from the condemnation of the wholly innocent— 
which may happen in any case—men have been and will be 
convicted of this offence who have only, according to the 
French saying, forced an open door. This objection does 
not, of course, apply to the case of children. But, unhappily, 
the nauseous outpourings of gutter journalism have reached 
even them, and false accusations of a horrible kind have 
been not unfrequently made since the summer of 1885 by 
very young girls, We have not often the pleasure of agreeing 
with Mr. Pickerscrtt. But there is a good deal of force 
in the caution which he addressed to the House of Commons 
on this painful and odious subject. The offence of armed 
burglary is altogether different. Mistaken identity is a 
danger against which no perfect safeguard can be set up. 
But burglars are professional criminals. They deliberately, 
and as a regular means of livelihood, make war upon society. 
We doubt whether such a thing has ever been known as a 
man satisfying a private grudge by accusing his enemy of 
burglariously breaking into a dwelling-house with a revolver. 
The truth about the Edlingham burglary seems to be 
beyond human ken. Even there, however, the police were 
acquitted on the charge of having suborned false evidence. 
Armed burglary stands on the same footing as robbery 
with violence, and those who are opposed to flogging for the 
one offence must reject it also forthe other. The opponents 
of Mr. Mitvaty’s Bill, of whom Mr. Osporne Morean and 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre are the most conspicuous, did not con- 
ceal their dislike of corporal punishment altogether. They 
were unfortunately able to quote some indiscreet utterances 
of the Recorder at the Old Bailey,and they were supported 
in the House of Commons by Her Maszsty’s Soxicrror- 
Generat. Sir Epwarp Ciarxe has of course a perfect 
right to say what he thinks in Parliament, and even to 
oppose the Secretary of Stare for the Home Department. 
But Sir Tuomas CuAmBers when he sits at the Central 
Criminal Court is a judge, and it is not for judges to find 
fault with the law as it exists. Flogging in certain circum- 
stances is part of the law, which even so great a personage 
as the Recorder of London should administer, and not 
criticize. .The presentment of the Grand Jury was no 
doubt for an extension of the punishment. But Sir Tuomas 
CuamBers attacked flogging without qualification. In the 


House of Commons there appeared again the old con- 
troversy over the question whether garotting was put down 
by the cat-o’-nine-tails, or spontaneously disappeared shortly 
after the introduction of that instrument. The case is a 
very good illustration of Lord Patmerston’s famous saying 
that facts are the most delusive things in the world, except 
figures. A number of garotters were brought to trial, and 
sentenced by Lord Bramwett to penal servitude for life, 
before Lord Nortoy’s Flogging Bill had received the Royal 
assent. A dangerous gang was thus broken up, and would 
have been broken up if no such Bill as Lord Nortoy’s had 
ever been heard of. But there has never been a renewal 
of the epidemic, and the opponents of the lash do not pro- 
fess to account for that fact. The extreme reluctance of 
some judges to inflict the penalty, however creditable to 
their feelings, is quite enough to explain the recrudescence 
of robbery with violence in some parts of the country. As 
Mr. Marrnews caustically observed, Mr. Osporne Morcax 
proved too much ; for, according to him, the lash is so popular 
that it positively acts as a temptation. The peril of the 
moment is not garotting, but the wounding of defenceless 
people by burglars; and no amount of statistics will per- 
suade any one who has not parted with his common sense 
that the fear of a flogging will not deter the already 
demoralized ruffians who perpetrate these cruel brutalities, 


FRANCE, 


é le Centenary of the meeting of the States-General and 
the opening of the Exhibition have been as the letting 
out of a great deal of watery eloquence ; but, none the less, 
they have made a welcome diversion in the monotony of 
French affairs. Enthusiastic praise of a big bazaar and 
magniloguent talk about the principles of ’89 may not be 
particularly wise or valuable ; but they are better than end- 
less disputes as to the merits of ce brav’ général. Not that 
even now he is quite covered from view. M. Ferry has 
again made him the victim of one of those terrible speeches 
of his which recur periodically, and never produce the 
smallest effect. The speaker was inspired with confidence, 
which it is hard to share, that the Ministry of M. Trrarp 
has saved the State. It has done so by the easiest of 
methods—namely, by putting its hand on the collar of 
conspirators. To the onlooker it is not so clear as it seems 
to M. Ferry that the collaring process has been quite suc- 
cessful. He has been reminded, too, that the measure 
which he describes as the collaring of conspirators has not 
hitherto availed to save French Governments, though they 
have all practised it, and some of them with much more 
conspicuous success than M. Trrarp’s Ministry. Happily 
we can contrive for the present to put aside the speech at 
Saint-Dié, the General, and the chances of the Third 
Republic, with the solitary comment that, thanks to them, 
the Exhibition is not the one subject in the world on which 
a man of sense would least like to be called upon to speak. 
The character of the speech which M. Carnor delivered 
in the Hall of the Mirrors, in spite of the memories revived, 
with remarkably bad taste, by the Marquis DE L’ANGLE 
Beaumanorr, might have been predicted by a very minor 
-prophet with complete confidence. The Prestpent could 
not do other than praise the principles of ’89, repeat that 
they had regenerated France, and affirm that the Third 
Republic had at last made their complete application 
possible. His speech was one which any ruler of France, 
except a Legitimist, might equally well have made. An 
Orleanist would have had no scruple about praising those 


principles, and a any ayaa might have maintained, with 
some plausibility, that he represented the man who more 
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than all others had made it possible to carry them into 
practice. As M. Tarne has lately been demonstrating, the 


_ organization of the actual Administration of France was 


the work of the Great Napo.eon. Whatever new thing the 
Revolution may have introduced, whatever survived from 
the old Monarchy, it was he who re-established an endur- 
able Government in place of the anarchy which was 
the immediate outcome of the Revolution itself. The 
speaker to whom it fell to celebrate the centenary, whether 
Orleanist, Bonapartist, or Republican, would be sure of a 
favourable audience. The peasantry look upon the Revo- 
lution as the event which freed them from the payment 
of the dime and the many vexatious charges levied 
by nobles who had ceased to be an aristocracy in any 
serious sense of the word, and had even to a great extent 
parted with the ownership of the soil. The bourgeoisie 
value the Revolution because it gave them the equality 
which it is a commonplace to say is more valued by French- 
men than liberty. It would be more accurate to say that 
a Frenchman’s idea of liberty is a universal equal obligation 
to obey an intelligent administration in which no man 
should by right of birth have a better chance of obtaining 
a place than another. These two classes make up the mass 
of the nation, and to them platitudes about the principles 
of ’89 may safely be directed. The doubts which exist as to 
the value of those principles or the merits of the Revo- 
lution have never troubled nine-tenths of the French nation, 
whether Orleanist, Bonapartist, or Republican. To them 
the great crash was simply the event which freed them from 
the dime and from the aggravation of meeting people 
born with a right to go before them into a drawing-room. 
Among the remaining tenth the PresipEnv’s platitudes will 
probably not be accepted with unhesitating faith. Within 
the last thirty years the Great Revolution has suffered 
terribly at the hands of the investigator. A long series of 
able writers, of whom M. pe TocquEVILLE was the first, and 
M. TarneE is now the most eminent, have been at work 
destroying the accepted legends. M. Jutes Drerz, one of 
the ablest writers in the Journal des Débats (which, by the 
way, also celebrates its centenary in this year), has gone so 
far as to ask whether France really regards the celebration 
with the respect a people ought to feel for “les glorieux 
* souvenirs de son histoire.” He doubts whether it does, 
and that because so many writers have attacked the legend 
of the Revolution with so much destructive criticism. 
M. Dietz somewhat exaggerates the impression which the 
best historical criticism can produce. The principles of 
89, and the beneficent influence of the Revolution, are 


two matters of faith which will doubtless survive MM. 


Taine, and Fernevit. Still, he is beyond question 
right in saying that “ Nous sommes loin de l'histoire des 
“ Girondins, loin de l'admirable ouvrage de MicHeEtet, et 
“méme de l’essai de Lanrrey.” It would be no longer 
possible for a new writer of the faculty of Lamartiyg, 
or the two others he names, to write so confidently 
as they did, however good the will might be. As the 
Revolution is better known, it is seen to be less a reform 
than a wholesale destruction, in which good disappeared 
with bad. M.Cufrest has laboured with considerable suc- 
cess to show that it was not even spontaneous. The famous | 
cahiers of the provincial deputies were, he proves, arranged 
by a caucus in Paris, and were in fact much on a level with 
the enthusiasm which Mr. Scunapnorst can produce by 
turning on a tap. M. Tarve is not an authority to be 
accepted without reservations, but he may be allowed to 
have arranged an overwhelming mass of evidence in support 
of his three great propositions—that the old Monarchy fell 
by its own mere rottenness ; that the States, the Constituent 
Assembly, and the Convention displayed the most un- 
bounded ignorance, credulity, and incapacity ; and that the 
rule of the Jacobins was merely the tyranny of a small mob 
of scoundrels, fools, and fanatics, who seized power on the 
collapse of all government. Drawn in that way, the Revo- 
lution ceases to be admirable. It is shown too clearly to 
have led, as BurkE predicted it would lead, to the despot- 
ism of an adventurer. By destroying all local or personal 
privileges, all chartered rights, the Revolution did, in fact, 
carry out and develop to the utmost the centralizing tendency 
oftheold Monarchy. It left France a dead level, dominated 
by Government officials. It made the country pay for the 
gain of a fairer system of taxation and a certain measure 
of personal freedom from petty tyranny by the loss of many 
forms of independence, many sources of vitality. The sub- 
stance of all the teaching of this school of critics had been 
made familiar to Englishmen by the prophecies of BurkE 


and Cartyte’s great unclassable book. They have only 
recently been borne in upon Frenchmen, and it is natura] 
that they should sometimes lead to the belief that the Great 
Revolution was, after all, a colossal disaster. In the minds 
of some who are far from being Legitimists there is no 
doubt on the subject. M. Renan, for one, mentions the 
Revolution, quite as a matter of course and without apology, 
as the third thing which, with the reign of Louis XIV. and 
the wars of Napo.Eon, have ruined France. 


We do not think that it can be any consolation to an 
intelligent Frenchman to be told that, although there may 
be truth in all this, yet the downfall of the Monarchy and 
the loss of all that went with it was inevitable. This may 
be true ; for, indeed, the Monarchy was much in the condition 
of CaRLYLE’s typical kettle, which had not strength enough 
to stand tinkering. Even if Louris XVI. had been a PETER 
the Great—and a less efficient instrument would hardly 
have served the turn—he would have been compelled to 
make his massacre of the Strelitz also, and would assuredly 
have established a despotism. The very massacres of the 
Revolution, too, were no new thing, but only a repetition 
of what had frequently occurred in France before, from the 
days of the Bourcuignons and ArmaGnacs down through 
the wars of the League. It is, however, just the inevitable 
and the thoroughly French character of the Revolution 
which ought to make it the more melancholy to contemplate 
for Frenchmen. After all, the old Monarchy was what they 
made it. Other nations have found the institution compatible 
with continuous social, judicial, and fiscal change for the 
better. They only rendered it impossible, and their failure is 
the poorest of guarantees for success in working any other 
form of government. Bad as it became, it was a stable element 
in the State while it lasted. Since it disappeared the only 
thing which has lasted in France has been the adminis- 
tration organized by Napo.Eon, a powerful machine ready 
to the hand of successive adventurers. There is abundant 
evidence that this also is in process of deterioration. In 
two respects the century of anes which has followed the 
revolution has ended in a close copy of the end of the 
Monarchy. Never since the period before the meeting of 
the States has there been such a dearth of capable men in 
government, or a greater feeling of discontent and unrest. 
The deduction to be drawn from these facts may be left to 
those Frenchmen who are supposed to be disinclined to 
accept M. Carnor’s platitudes. 


THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS. 


OMEBODY has been allowed to write an article in 

Temple Bar on the “ Prototypes of THackEray’s Cha- 
* racters.” It would have been much-better for somebody 
to let them alone. It does not appear that somebody knew 
Mr. Tuackeray, or the people whom he lived with, or 
much but a set of stale, outworn traditions and often- 
published anecdotes. Surely all the world has heard enough 
about the “ Young Grub Street” affair, and has made up 
its mind, with what energy it may, about the rights and 
wrongs of the matter. Why has Time his dust if it is 
always to be besomed away? The somebody writes about 
the “ Dr. Hype” side of Mr. THackeEray’s character, which 
we are informed was “ vain, frivolous, snobbish.” Perhaps 
the printer is responsible for this “ Dr.” Hypr, which 
donne furieusement a Mr. THackeEray, it seems, 
was Hype and Brauma and the sacrifice, PeNDENNIS 
and WARRINGTON, two single gentlemen rolled into one. 
This, at all events, is not a stale theory of the case ; the origi- 
nality may be admitted, if little can be said for the temper of 
the hypothesis. Nobody denies that Mr. Tuackeray did 
wrongly when he lugged in allusions which were meant for 
people who had annoyed him. But, by this time of day, it 
were more pleasant and kindly to let the dust of oblivion 
lie on those poor old broils, and not to ask who Baces was, 
if Baces was anybody. A temper indifferent to criticism 
was not one of Mr. THackErRay’s many gifts—did he not 
even “lug in” allusions to a modest and unassuming 

riodical which he called “superfine”? Follies of the wise ! 

ut the wise forget them, forgive them, and regret it when 
somebody drags them forth and nails them, like the heads of 
the King’s Scotch friends, on Temple Bar. The gossip about 
the original Buancue and the original Becky is vague, 
mixed, and falls far below the truth. Did Taackrray crib 


Colonel Newcome’s death and Adswm from the death of 
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LEaTHERSTOCKING ? There may have been an unconscious 
memory, or a mere coincidence ; why take tithes of this 
literary anise and cumin? Let the Wexzorgs sleep in the 
barrow by all means. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


seems at least likely that the Sikkim troubles will 
break out again shortly, and perhaps sharply. And if 
this be the case, it is very sincerely to be hoped that the 


- Indian Government will have learnt the lesson of last year’s 


labour lost. It is believed that the military authorities are 
mot to blame, and that though, of course, few competent 
and cool-headed soldiers are particularly desirous of the 
“* March to Lhassa,” it was not their fault that something 
less, but equally effective, was not done. The negotiations, 
indeed, may still prove successful. But their progress 
hitherto has not been of a kind to make any one very 
sanguine. The Chinese authorities are not, in all proba- 
bility, extremely zealous in the matter, and are (in all cer- 
tainty rather than all probability) to a great extent helpless. 
The local authorities are ignorant, obstinate, intensely de- 
termined to exclude strangers, confident in their advantages 
of situation, and probably not too sorry to make a kind of 
show of independence. As for the defeat last year at the 
Jalapla having any salutary effect, nothing but the astound- 
mg ignorance which seems to have ninety-and-nine lives at 
east could believe that. No fact is more clearly established 
than the fact that, if you defeat savage or half-savage tribes, 
especially Orientals, and do not follow up the victory, you 
might as well have fired your guns in the air and stuck 
yyour swords into the water. If any military operations 
whatever become necessary, they will have to be offensive, 
to be pushed reasonably far, and not to be given up till 
satisfactory terms have been obtained. Otherwise the 
lessons of the last twenty years and more on the North-West 
Frontier will be repeated on the North-East. 


If it were not unluckily far more easy to talk than to act, 
cand even more easy to act than to get others to act, some 
remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at Chittagong, 
reported in the 7'imes of Monday, would be cheerful reading. 
The Lieutenant-Governor “ used the recent Lushaiexpedition 
“as a text to explain the policy which ought to govern 
“ frontier expeditions of its character.” A morose critic 
might say that the fact of a Lushai expedition being neces- 
sary was the best possible text to prove the fact that the 
present policy is not what it ought to be. But it would be 
rather unreasonable to expect Sir Steuart Bay.ey to speak 
thus, and his remarks were generally excellent. Whether 
the Chittagong People’s Association will feel his “ severe 
“ rebuke” to them for “making a series of charges against 
“Government containing statements which were not only 
“absolutely inaccurate, but which the authors must have 
“ known to be thoroughly incorrect,” may be doubted. The 
Chittagong People’s Association will probably say that they 
are in the same boat with many distinguished persons, 
from Mr. GiapstonE downwards. But when the speaker, 
addressing himself to the question of punishment expe- 
ditions, said he wanted, “not so much to punish these 
“ tribes for raids as to make such raids impossible in the 
“ future,” and that this must be done “not by rapidly 
“ executed counter-raids, but by a system of central posts 
“and roads, bringing the whole country under control,” 
he said golden things. That is the system (or rather its 
humaner, as well as more effective, part) by which Russia has 
subdued the Caucasus, by which the Scottish Highlands were 
_—. and by which in every similar case results have 

n attained. That is the system which ought to be pursued 
right round the Indian frontier wherever independent and 
semi-independent tribes exist. In the Sikkim case its applica- 
tion must, of course, be modified by the fact that the actual 
neighbours are not independent tribes, but the at least 
nominal subjects of a recognized and friendly Power. But 
the alterations which this circumstance introduces into the 
question are not grave. At any rate the cases are precisely 
similar in the fact that what is called “ punishment ”—that 
is to say, the repelling of an attack, or the making of a small 
offensive movement which is rapidly checked and followed 
by retirement—is worse than useless. The “ punishment”, 
they do not regard as punishment at all, but as a trick, or 
at most a game, lost in the ordinary way of give-and-take. 
The subsequent retirement they regard as an acknowledg- 


ment that they themselves have won the rubber. To take 
something of theirs and hold it till they give in is the only 
way, and it may heartily be hoped that, if the case arises, 
this only way will be followed with Thibet. 


LORD DERBY ON POLITICAL SCREAMING, 


HEN Mr. Freperic Harrison thanked Heaven the 
other day that Gladstonians were neither afraid nor 
in possession of that participled intellect, Lord Dery was 
his chief instance of the horrid creatures who, on the other 
hand, are not afraid of, but possess, it. Mr. Harrison is 
not likely to be brought to entertain better views of Lord 
Dersy or of the accursed thing in general by the speech 
which Lord Drrsy delivered at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday 
night. The eminent politician and Professor of Juris- 
prudence and International Law who declares the incom- 
possibility of lawyers’ heads and political ideas was not, 
indeed, personally or nominally the subject of Lord Dersy’s 
last cold douche for hot heads. But his friend Mr. Morty 
was ; and the whole speech was really devoted to persons 
like Mr. Harrison, in veins like that of Mr. Harrison 
when he takes his coat of common sense off completely to 
write to the Daily News, or when, but partially clothed in 
that garment, he seeks the milder shades of the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Harrison has, we think, screamed in-a 
higher key than Mr. Mortey, but his screaming has been 
inferior in volume and less frequent (perhaps owing to the 
unkindness of editors) in occurrence. But as a Frenchman 
asks “ Avons-nous ri!” with a sense of the merit, difficulty, 
and rarity of that operation, soa Gladstonian when he meets 
another should ask “ Have we not screamed?” And it will 
less rarely happen that the answer cannot be conscientiously 
in the aflirmative. 

Lord Dersy naturally enough confined himself to the big 
game. But if he had cared to do so, and if (which the 
happy lot of a cross-bench peer probably dispenses him from 
doing) he has acquainted himself for the last year or two 
with the contents of Gladstonian newspapers, especially in 
the provinces, he might have observed that screaming is the 
badge of all the tribe. It is almost impossible to take up 
one of these agreeable sheets and turn to its correspondence 
columns without finding somebody, for instance, whose 
“blood is boiling.” Rash would be the man who should 
undertake the strange Herculean task of making an account, 
arranged in tabular form, of the number, names, and cause 
of agitation of those newspaper letter-writers whose blood, 
by their own account, has exhibited this unpleasant symptom 
because Mr. Batrour objects to policemen’s heads being 
beaten into a pulp, or because Irish tenants are requested to 
pay their vastly reduced rents, or even because Lord 
SaisBury, having a majority of a hundred, or thereabouts, 
declines to dissolve Parliament in its third year to oblige 
Mr. Guapstone. The circulating arrangements of the usual 
Gladstonian appear to resemble the celebrated Strékr, which 
can be made to boil by throwing any unconsidered trifle into 
it. He is also (still by his own account) frequently “ roused 
“to stern but righteous indignation” on the subject of 
breeches. He “takes up his pen” (which he seems to 

as something quite as heroic as drawing the sword) 
“with hot wrath” to inform Mr. Batrour that he is the 
tenth horn or the seventh vial. If he is not a humble 
correspondent but a Special one, he tells how Mr. Parne.u 
“coolly withers up” the Atrorney-GeNERAL, or he bursts 
into lyrics over the same injured angel's woes. One of their 
own poets on a recent occasion described Mr. GLADSTONE as 
being in “ bounding health ”—a singular description for an 
aged statesman. But it is not ill adapted to the remark- 
able want of repose which characterizes not only that great 
man, but all his party. In noticing this innovation upon 
general English poetical habits and. style, Lord Dersy did 
not enter into any discussion of its causes. Violence of the 
kind not unfrequently characterizes those who have changed 
their mind, such as those (as the bard sings, though we beg 
hearty pardon of the “ pilot that weathered the storm ” for 
comparing him even in this way to Mr. PARNELL) 

Who made of Pitt such horrible complaint, 
And damned him for the very worst of knaves, 
Altered their minds, became Pitt’s abject slaves, 
And published their new patron for a Saint. 

But, whatever may be the cause,’ there is no doubt of the 
fact. Nothing could be truer than Lord Dersy’s repetition 
of what can never be repeated too often, the warning 


that ceaseless, untiring, dogged contradictior. and exposure 
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of Gladstonian mendacity is the one thing needful. Nothing 
could be truer than his remarks on the absurd distortion of 
bye-elections, on the ridiculous and disgusting outcry (itself 
closely connected with our special subject) as to the 
AtTTorNEY-GENERAL, on the futility of attempting to ignore 
what the Irish Nationalists themselves honestly confess, that 
Home Rule is only a half-way house to them, on the enor- 
mity of the new kind of obstruction, and so forth. But 
none of his remarks, we think, are likely to do so much 
good as those on political screaming, and none are more 
wanted. 

And for this simple reason. Mere misrepresentation and 
mendacity are great things no doubt, and will take a man 
or a party far. But by themselves they are less effective 
with a numerous, a not too well informed, and a not in- 
variably intelligent electorate than screaming. A great 
many of the falsehoods which form the stock-in-trade of 
Gladstonians are not things likely to have much effect 
except on persons possessed of a certain reasoning faculty, 
which in turn saves such persons from being deluded by 
them. But once get a man into a state of “ blood-boiling ” 
with somebody else—no matter on what reason or on no 
reason at all—and the task is done. That is what the 
screamers wish to do with others, and what in some rare 
instances they have perhaps succeeded in doing with them- 
selves. It must be remembered that it is only after a not 
inconsiderable height of cultivation and intelligence has been 
reached that abusive epithets excite distrust. When the lower 
and lower middle kind of man (we speak, of course, not of 
rank, but of mental gifts and acquirements) hears persons of 
apparent repute and respectability declaiming against others 
as “shameless,” “infamous,” “ scandalous,” “ mean,” “ reck- 
“ less,” “vindictive,” and so forth, he is very apt to believe, 
or to feel a sort of false belief, that the incriminated persons 
are, to some extent at any rate, the abandoned scoundrels 
they are represented as being. No proverb is truer of the 
common run of men than that about the adhesive qualities 
of mud; and this our Gladstonian shriekers know. Some 
of them, we have very little doubt, are, after their manner, sin- 
cere. There is a great deal of sentimentalism about just now ; 
and some people really knowing the facts may be of opinion 
that it is really infamous to make a man obey the law, really 
scandalous to insist that A shall not conspire to prevent B 
from paying his debts to C, really vindictive and mean to 
object to inspectors’ heads being smashed in, and so forth. 
But the mass of voters who are influenced, or whom the 
screamers hope to influence, are not affected precisely in 
this way. The above-referred-to letter-columns of Glad- 
stonian papers—an invaluable mine of instructive rubbish— 
show constantly that the persons whose blood boils do not 
even precisely know what it is boiling about, have not even 
learnt correctly the lies that have been told them, and are, 
so to speak, boiling at large. ‘The screamers say to such a 
person, “ Boil!” and he boils. Now this sort of thing is 
undoubtedly catching, and the whole style and tone of much 
Gladstonian writing and speaking is calculated (by no 
means without address) to make it catch. A newspaper 
style, partly Irish, partly American in origin, has grown 
up very recently which some twenty years ago almost all 
Englishmen would simply have laughed at. Most people, 
even if they be considerably younger than Lord Dersy, 
can recall the kind of incredulous surprise to begin with, 
and the contemptuous disgust or simple inattention to 
follow, which this style would have excited in the consul- 
ships of Patmerston. Nor is it one of Mr. GLapstone’s 
least demerits that he has done more than anybody else, 
quite independently of his special political tenets, to bring 
this style into a higher place in public estimation. Although 
Mr. Guapstone himself rarely uses the language of his 
followers, the whole force of his oratory is derived from its 
remarkable power of making the audience morally drunk, 
of substituting passion for reason, and denunciation for fact. 
The way in which Mr. GuapsToneE does this is undoubtedly 
a triumph of oratorical art. But he has so accustomed 
passion to be regarded as a tolerable and useful political 
state that appeals are apparently now directed to little else. 


Perhaps Gladstonian speakers will come to cutting them- 


selves with knives at last; they are certainly not far 
off it. 


“SWIFT TO DESPATCH.” 
§ hyon English Courts are easy of access, especially to 
people with long purses. But, as regards the other 
part of Drypen’s compliment to the first Lord SHAFTEsBURY, 
it sometimes happens that the more haste the worse speed. 


If Baron Huppigston, for instance, had been a little less 
eager to dispose of Miss VALERIE WIEDEMANN, both he and 
the public would have heard less of her wrongs. Miss 
WIEDEMANN appears to be a lady more conspicuous for 
temper than for judgment, imperfectly acquainted with the 
English language, and most pardonably ignorant of legal 
procedure. According to her own story, she has been very 
badly treated by Mr. Ropert Wa pote, heir-presumptive 
to the earldom of Orford, and she brought an action against 
him, which came on for trial last November. The plaintiff 
alleged that the defendant forcibly seduced her, and pro- 
mised to marry her, after which he married somebody else. 
The defendant denied the promise, and set up the rather 
remarkable plea that, if the engagement was made at all, it 
was made in Turkey, and was therefore invalid by the lex 
loci. As a matter of fact, the seduction—if such it was—took 
place in an hotel at Constantinople, where Miss WIEDEMANN 
was employed as governess to the proprietor’s daughters. 
The events in dispute occurred so long ago as the year 
1882; but it should be said, in justice to the plaintiff, 
that she did commence proceedings at an earlier period, 
which were dismissed in default of security for costs. On 
the other hand, Mr. Watpo.e abandoned his technical 
plea, which he would perhaps have done better not to set 
up. Onthe morality of these defences, such as pleading 
the Statute of Frauds in lieu of a parol agreement, much 
breath has been wasted and much ink has been shed. Lord 
BraMWELL once tried to settle the question by remarking, 
with his dogmatic brevity, that, if you play the game, you 
must keep the rules. A more plausible justification might 
be based upon the uncertainty of human affairs. Suppose, 
for the sake of the argument, that Mr. Wa.pote’s story is 
true, that Miss WiepEemann became his mistress of her own 
free will, and that, after living with her for a few days, he 
gave her a hundred pounds and departed. It would in 
those circumstances be monstrous that he should have to 
pay more. But juries are not infallible, and a man cannot 
be sure of winning merely because he happens to be in the 
right. Why may not a litigant, conscious of his innocence, 
and fully believing in the moral soundness of his position, 
protect himself in any manner permitted by law ? 


But whatever reply a casuist might make on this point, 
there can be no doubt that the case in which Mr. Justice 
Matuew and Mr. Justice Grantuam have directed a new 
trial should have been heard with the utmost care and 
patience. In the first place, the plaintiff was a foreigner, 
and therefore laboured under some inevitable disadvantage. 
If her version of the facts be the true one, she has been 
infamously ill-used, scandalously insulted, and deprived of 
all redress for several years by want of means. The gravest 
charges against the moral characters of the parties were 
made on both sides. Miss WIEDEMANN accused Mr. WALPOLE 
of rape; Mr. Watpo.e, by implication, charged Miss 
WIeEDEMANN with perjury. The plaintiff, who alleged that 
she had been confined, and that Mr. WaALPoLe was her 
child’s father, was asked in cross-examination some questions 
about the time and place of the child’s birth. They were 
questions which the Soricrror-GENERAL had a right to put, 
and which in the interests of his client he was bound to 
put. But Miss Wrepemann became very much excited, 
and refused point-blank to answer them. Her counsel was. 
expostulatory, the judge was peremptory. Miss WIEDEMANN 
remained obstinately silent, or only opened her mouth to 
protest against the inquiries addressed to her. Thereupon 
Baron Hvuppieston, with a magnificent disdain of for- 
malities, nonsuited her, and ordered the jury to find 
a verdict for the defendant. Unfortunately, the step was 
one which Baron Hvuppieston had no right to take. 
He might have sent the witness, after due warning, to 
prison, and compelled Mr. Cock to go on in her absence. 
He might simply have left her conduct to produce its natural 
and proper effect upon the minds of the jury. But it has 
never yet been held that a plaintiff can be nonsuited for not 
answering a question when there is other evidence before 
the Court. The Soricrror-GEneraL contended that Miss 
Wiepemann had through her counsel withdrawn from the 
case. Mr. Justice Matuew, however, pointed out that she 
was under a misapprehension. She thought that if she did 
not say when and where her child was born she must with- 
draw, and she preferred withdrawal to replying. The alter- 
native was not a real one, having been invented by Baron 
Hvpp.eston for the occasion, and so Miss WIEDEMANN gets 
another chance. Thus the parties are put to great expense, 
and an exceedingly disagreeable narrative has to be repeated, 
because a judge of much ability and experience chooses to 
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make his own law. Perhaps the best comment on the 
wisdom of Baron Hupp.eston’s behaviour is the observation 
which the Soricrror-GeneraL made at the time :—“ My 
“Lord,” said Sir Epwarp Ciarke, “I was very anxious 
“ that this case should be tried out in its entirety.” 


A SCHEDULE D STORY. 


ERSONS afilicted by Schedule D may have noticed, 
with a grim pride in the stiffness of official backs in 
regard to questions which have little attraction for noisy 
partisans, that the Cuancettor of the Excequer declared 
in his speech introducing the Budget that the satisfactory 
amount yielded by the Income-tax was in no way due to 
any special stringency enjoined on or practised by the per- 
sons engaged in the collection of the tax. There is every 
reason to believe that the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER 
was gravely misinformed ; but, whether he was or not, any 
one who takes an interest in the subject can easily satisfy 
himself of the spirit in which the tax, being such as it is, is 
necessarily collected. Those who collect it want to get all 
they can, and they leave each individual taxpayer to protect 
himself as he may be best able against the danger of paying 
more than he is bound to pay. It is true that after weary 
months of correspondence, a person at Somerset House may 
write to tell me, in most polite terms, that Somerset House 
has been wrong in accusing me of attempted theft. The 
following true story, which is of recent occurrence, affords a 
picturesque example of the general truth just stated. 

There died in the course of last year a venerable person 
who performed with much dignity honourable duties of 
domestic service—let us say as Seneschal. His name might 
have been Apotruvs. Before being gathered to his fathers 
he presumably made a return of his income under 
Schedule D, and the amount fixed for him to pay may 
be poetically stated as 24/. When seven months of the 
financial year for which 24/. was payable had elapsed, 
Apotpnus died, since which event the greater part of the 
duties which had been his have been performed by 
AxpHonso. What, then, did the Board of Inland Revenue 
do? It sent a demand-note in respect of tax payable on 
the 1st of January, 1889, for the year 1888-9, to “ Mr. 
“ Apotpnus’s Executors,” applying for payment of 14/., 
being apparently the proportionate part of 24/. for the seven 
months during which Apo_pnus enjoyed his income. It 
also sent another precisely similar note to “ Mr. Apo.ruvs’s 
“ successor,” demanding 1o/., or the balance for the 
subsequent five months. In a word, the Board of Inland 
Revenue assumed, first, that ALPHoNso was receiving the 
same salary that Apoitrnus had for many years received ; 
and, secondly, that Atpnonso’s income from all sources 
exceeded 150/. a year, so that he was not exempt from 
Income-tax under Schedule D. The fact is that the wages 
paid to Apotrnus, on which was payable the amount here 
multiplied for convenience of statement to 24/., was con- 
siderably less than 150/., and it is quite possible that 
Apotpuvus may have been paying Income-tax for years, 
although he was by law entitled to abatement or total 
exemption. But the Board of Inland Revenue now de- 
mands without qualification from ALPHoNsO a substantial 
sum, which it is far more likely than not that he is not in 
the least bound to pay. It is by law ALpnonso’s business 
to find out whether that is so; but in practice a young 
servant who receives a demand from a Government official 
for a specific sum of money, without the smallest hint that 
perhaps it is not due, naturally supposes that he has got to 
pay. A system under which such demands are made is, 
simply and plainly, a system of extortion ; and this kind of 
thing is being done every day in the collection of Income- 
tax under Schedule D. The Income-Tax Repayment Agency 
which was recently established for procuring the repayment 
of overcharged taxes claims to have done good work, and it 
certainly has a wide and fruitful field for its operations. 
The address of the Agency is 25 Colville Terrace, Powis 
Square, W. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


LMOST as soon as the London County Council was 
chosen the proverbial little bird told to the winds that 
Mr. Borromiey Firra would certainly be appointed to a 
lucrative position as manager of the whole concern. That 
the majority in the Council would be stirred up to make 


this appointment became a general belief in twenty-four 
hours ; nor was there any doubt, considering the avowedly 
partisan character of that majority, that they would insist 
on it. This week they have carried their point; and we 
have now to look to the probable consequences, 


To begin with, let us consider what are the functions of 
the deputy-chairman of the Council-—Mr. Firtn, that is— 
as defined by the Standing Committee. Some scrutiny is 
demanded here if we wish to understand the full scope of 
this official’s authority and opportunities. First, he is to 
take the place and perform the duties, whether at meetings 
of the Council or its Committees, of the chairman and vice- 
chairman whenever either is absent or unable to act. 
Secondly, he is to supervise the permanent staff, to exercise 
general control of the heads of departments, and take over 
the general superintendence of business. Thirdly, he is to 
be “daily accessible to and in regular communication 
“with and between the chairmen of the different Com- 
“ mittees and the heads of the various departments, and to 
“afford them information and assistance concerning the 
“course and conduct of business.” Lastly, he is not to 
engage in any business or profession, but he may retain his 
place in Parliament. 

Now what this comes to must be regarded in the light of 
experience ; and the teaching of experience in all such cases 
is that, whether on Boards or Committees, some managing 
director or secretary almost invariably obtains control of 
the whole machine. This is found to be the rule even 
where the authority of the secretary or the managing 
director appears to be strictly limited. But what are the 
conditions in Mr. Firrn’s case ?—Mr. Firrn's case we say, 
because the functions of the deputy-chairmanship seem to. 
have been fitted to him after the Radical majority in the 
Council had decided that he should fill the post. This 
gentleman is to “take the place and perform the duties, 
“ whether at Council meetings or Committee meetings, of 
“ chairman and vice-chairman whenever either is absent or 
“ unable to act.” ‘This, of course, is the natural business of 
a deputy-chairman, who, however, might be unpaid deputy- 
chairman, without the executive duties which an unpoli- 
tical town-clerk might assume. But Mr. Friern is not to 
be unpaid, and he is not unpolitical; far from it. He is 
Mr. Firtn; and that is the charm of him for the majo- 
rity to whom he owes his appointment, and who naturally 
expect him never to forget why he was chosen. And what 
they look forward to in the matter of chairmanship is 
doubtless this: that, when the Council has once got to 
work, and the novelty of the thing has worn off a little, 
the pressing employments of the chairman and vice-chair- 
man elsewhere will prevent their attendance very often. 
Indeed, with a paid official bound to attend on all occasions 
—an official, too, whose presidency is rather preferred by 
the majority of the Council—it is not to be supposed that 
Lord Rosgsery will feel constrained to spend the wretched 
remnants of his leisure on parish business in the City. 
Or, should the busiress before the Council take a broad 
political character at any time, reason the more why a man 
in Lord Rosesery’s position should meddle not, but leave 
it to Mr. Fintan. In short, it is in the nature of things 
that the business of chairmanship all round should gradu- 
ally fall into Mr. Firrn’s hands; and this we must expect, 
whatever may not have been designed. So much for the 
working of the deputy-chairman’s functions as regards the- 
governance of Council meetings and Committee meetings. 
If now we glance further, we perceive that Mr. Firri is. 
empowered to “boss” the whole executive machine from 
one end to the other. He is “to supervise the personal 
“ staff”; to him they are to look for countenance and 
direction. He is “ to control the heads of departments ” ; 
he is to be their master, and to report on their fitness. 
or unfitness. For the rest, Mr. Firra is to undertake. 
“ the general superintendence of business”—a broad com- 
mission, which comprehends anything that may seem to. 
be omitted from the previous assignments of authority. 
What else is needed? Not much, but something more is 
given. Not only the heads of departments, but the chairmen 
of Committees are to go to Mr. Firru for direction. True, 
that is not precisely the way in which the matter is put, 
It is laid down that the deputy-chairman is “ to be daily 
“ accessible and in regular communication with and _ be- 
“ tween ”—(mark the “ with and between ”)—“ the chair- 
“men of the different Committees and the heads of the 
“ various departments, and to afford them information and 
“ assistance concerning the course and conduct of business.” 
What that means is, in effect, that in any matter of doubt 
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difficulty, or dispute, these gentlemen are to take instruc- 
tion and direction from the deputy-chairman. Not from 
the chairman, not from the vice-chairman, not from a little 
committee of these two and the deputy, but from Mr. 
Firta. 
Is it too much to say then that, to all intents and pur- 
, the management of the London County Council has 
in the hands of Mr. Borromiey Fintan? Sup- 
pose the Council a joint-stock Company ; could power more 
extensive or more minute be given to the manager of the 
concern? Is not Mr. Firtu authorized to do all that such 
a manager is employed for? And was it ever intended that 
the London County Council should be “ run” in this way ? 
There cannot be much doubt about the right answer to 
those questions ; and Mr. Firrn’s appointment looks none 
the better when we regard it more closely yet. To put 
the comparison between the director of a joint-stock Com- 
pany and the manager of the London County Council on 
all fours we must suppose that there are opposite factions 
in the one body as in the other; and that the stronger 
faction in the Company's directorate having picked out 
their man, have then clothed him with all but complete 
authority over the whole working of the concern. Such 
a proceeding would be thought extremely objectionable 
in the case of the Company; but it is as much more ob- 
jectionable in the case of the Council as wrongdoing in 
— affairs exceeds wrongdoing in private undertakings. 
t would be a very incomplete answer to say, if it could be 
said with truth or with confidence, that from this time 
forward Mr. Firtx will cease to be a political partisan. 
Even so, it would be a most improper thing to give to any 
individual so comprehensive and complex a control over 
the new-born London Council as Mr. Bortomiey Firrn is 
to enjoy. But can it be said with anything approaching to 
confidence that the director of the Council will henceforth 
cease to be a political partisan? No doubt we shall be 
told that this gentleman does intend in future to live 
without the breath of his nostrils, or that at any rate he 
honestly means to try if that cannot be done. Indeed, 
a member of the Council recently mentioned “the fact” 
that the Deputy-Chairman intended to divest himself 
“ of all politics, preconceived animosities, and antagonism 
“to other bodies.” A very honourable intention, if 
it really exists as “a fact.” But Mr, Firrn seems to have 
made no reference to it in returning thanks for the honour 
of election, strongly as the occasion invited him to do so ; 
and even if he had promised abstention from political 
partisanship, much doubt would have remained as to 
whether he would be able to keep the promise. It might 
have turned out that the Old Adam in him was too strong ; 
an eventuality of extreme likelihood. Or he might have 
discovered before long that abstention from political par- 
tisanship was the very thing that was least expected of him. 
Least expected by whom? By the Radical majority of the 
Council, who proclaim political partisanship as their first 
duty ; who have elected Mr. Firtn to this post because he is 
one of themselves ; and who, to a dead certainty, would never 
have consented to allow the deputy-chairman such a sweeping 
range of control if he had belonged to the other side. Sup- 
Mr. Friern did “ divest himself of all politics, preeon- 
“ ceived animosities, and antagonism to other bodies.” In 
other words, suppose that he did suppress the sentiments and 
separate himself from the tactics which his friends in the 
Council conscientiously believe to be both honourable and 
expedient ; what would he say to them if they began to 
talk to him of Jupas and the obligations of a “ mandate”? 
What if they reminded him in the most delicate way in the 
world that his two thousand a year depended upon an 
annual vote ; that, in fact, it depended on their vote, which 
the dissatisfaction of only a few Radical councillors would 
upset ; and that meanwhile he had given up all professional 
business, unless Parliamenteering may be socalled? Certain 
Radical persons on the Council are quite rude enough to 
press these last-mentioned considerations on Mr. Firetu ; 
and though Mr. Firta would scorn them, it is not easy to 
believe that he would resist the mandate argument and 
abolish himself by opposing his own long-cherished views on 
that subject. Certain it is, at any rate, that no romantic 
contumacy of this kind is expected of him; and therein 
his Radical friends and supporters are not likely to be dis- 
appointed. He is to be theirman in the Council. At the 
same time he is to be their man in Parliament, and push 
their views there under pretence of representing the heart, 
soul, and intellect of the capital of the Empire. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


O*E of the soundest pieces of advice which can be offered 

to a disputant, political or other, is that, if he can 
possibly prevent it, he should never foam at the mouth. 
The temptation to do so will, of course, be stronger at some 
times than others, but it mustat all times be resisted. The 
more trying the particular incident of controversy which 
acts thus upon the salivary glands, the sterner the restraint 
which it behoves him to put upon his emotions. Thus, 
while we can fully understand the cruel potency of the 
provocation which Nonconformist Unionism offers to the 
representative of Nonconformist Separatism in the London 
press by féting Mr. Baxrovr, we still regret that the re- 
cipient of this cruelly potent provocation should for the 
second time have received it with such audible gnashings of 
the teeth. White-lipped and quivering smiles of agonized 
scorn, ironical utterances delivered in a voice inarticulate 
with passion, are not impressive ; they are even, if we may 
be allowed to say so, deplorably bad tactics. It would be 
much wiser for the English Nonconformist Home Ruler to 
admit that the defection of a large number of English Non- 
conformists from Mr. GLapsTonE, and the adhesion of the 
whole body of Irish Nonconformity to the Unionist side, 
are serious matters, because serious they are, and are so felt 
and are known to be so felt by Protestant Nonconformists 
of the Home Rule persuasion everywhere. So that the 
frank admission of their seriousness might impress the out- 
sider with respect for, at any rate, the tenacity of the Home 
Rule convictions of the English Dissenter who can still 
hold them unshaken after the sacrifice to them of so many 
of his most respected co-religionists. This, we say, is the 
best chance which a Gladstonian Nonconformist has of 
giving even a respectable semblance of tenability to his 
position. He should pose as the man who “dares to be, 
“ In the right with two or three,” instead of openly writh- 
ing under the consciousness (which he vainly endeavours 
to conceal beneath a mask of insolence) that the over- 
whelming majority of the Nonconformist body, if taken 
together in England and Ireland, is against him. Of 
course we cannot promise him that the claim to be “in 
“ the right ” with the two or three will be accepted with 
less examination in view of the imposing smallness of the 
numbers who advance it. Such a circumstance may raise a 
presumption in favour of the earnestness of a minority, but 
raises none in favour of their enlightenment ; it is eloquent 
as to their zeal, but silent as to their knowledge. And, 
unhappily for them, it is easy to assign, as was assigned 
the other night by Mr. Batrour, and has been assigned by 
previous observers, a terribly plausible explanation, to put it 
as mildly as possible, of the fact that the “two or three” are 
found where they are. “ Why,” asked the Cuter SECRETARY 
to the Lorp Lievrenant at the Conversazione of the Non- 
conformist Unionist Alliance, at which he was so enthusias- 
tically received, ‘“‘ Why are the Nonconformists of England 
“ divided on this great question, while the Nonconformists 
“of Ireland are united? Because the Nonconformists of 
“ Treland are on the spot, and know what they are talking 
“ about, and some, at all events, of the English Noncon- 
“ formists do not know what they talking about, have 
“ blindly followed and have. blindly bowed to the opinions 
“ of one man, and not even the lifelong opinions of that 
“ man, but to the opinions which it has pleased him for the 
“last two years to utter and to profess.” Surely it must 
be felt by many a puzzled Nonconformist in this country 
that that is “dreadful true,” and that after they have made 
the most that they can—and it is mighty little—out of the 
sneers of their organ in the London press, the hard fact 
remains, that the Nonconformists who universally reject 
Parnellism are those who know it at home; and that the 
only Nonconformists who accept Parnellism are to be found 
among those who have no knowledge of it whatever, except 
at secondhand, 


Mr. Batrour, too, did well, especially after the recent 
debate in the House of Commons, to bring out the main 
cause of this adhesion of Irish Nonconformity to Unionism 
into due relief. As he justly points out, there could be 
no better answer to the foolish pretence of associating 
the support of “landlordism” with the defence of the 
Union. Neither historically, nor socially, nor denom!- 
nationally can any link of connexion be traced between the 
Nonconformist community and the Irish landed interest. 
The landlords in Ireland, taken as a whole, certainly do 
not belong to the non-Episcopalian denominations of that 
country. For the most part, and speaking broadly, they are 
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almost all of them either Roman Catholics or Episcopalians, 
and neither by tradition nor any other set of circumstances 
are they allied with the Nonconformist bodies of that 
country or the latter with them. If, then, we find them 
thus unanimous in the defence of an institution with which 
they cannot possibly have any especial sympathy, it can only 
be because they recognize the fact that the defenders of 
that institution not only constitute the first line of defence 
against the attack on the Union, but are at this moment 
virtually championing the cause of morality and civilization 
itself. It has been Mr. Batrour’s great merit to have lifted 
the present conflict in Ireland above the level of the wretched 
party struggles which make up so much of latter-day poli- 
tics, by steadily insisting on the higher and wider issues 
which it raises; while it has been reserved for the party 
who used at one time to resemble Josep SurFACcE in always 
having a “scrap of morality in their mouths” to display the 
most open and cynical contempt for every species of ethical 
appeal. The English political Dissenters who are Glad- 
stonians first and moralists afterwards may have taught 
themselves by this time—the progress of demoralization is 
swift—to think lightly of breaches of the Decalogue ; but no 
naturally religious man who has not learned to play tricks 
with his conscience can be otherwise than shocked at a 
movement which is based on the twofold foundation of the 
Plan of Campaign and the boycotting system; and Mr. 
Batrour very rightly never loses a chance of appealing to 
this class of mind. His eloquent and impassioned vindica- 
tion of the work on which he is engaged in Ireland—con- 
sidered merely in its relation to those broad human 
interests upon which all government and all society rest, 
and quite apart from its bearing on the particular form of 
political institutions which we desire to maintain in that 
country—is of a kind which is to TappoLe a stumbling- 
block and to Taper foolishness. But, as long as England con- 
tains an appreciable number of persons to whom the ways 
of Tappo.e and Taper are themselves contemptible, there 
will always, we are glad to feel, be an audience and a 
response for words like these :—“If I were certain that 
“everything we had done to build up an empire were 
“destined to crumble into dust, that our efforts were 
“to be vain, and that it would be our hard fate to look 
“back upon years spent in attempting to preserve a 
“country that was determined to be lost, still I should 
“ not regret for one moment the efforts that we have made 
“in the cause of law and order in Ireland.” These efforts 
are not only, as Mr. Batrour says, “ good and justifiable 
“as a means to an end, but they are equally good and 
“ justifiable in themselves,” and the future prosperity of 
Ireland, it matters not whether as a separate country con- 
nected by the “ shadowy ties of Home Rule with England, 
“ or as an integral part of the empire, is bound up in their 
“ success.” 

Whichever cause shall ultimately triumph in Ireland— 
and as between Order and Anarchy there ought to be no 
doubt on this point among Englishmen—we do not envy 
those English lawyers against whom it will stand in history 
that at this crisis their voice was raised on the side of law- 
lessness. Such debates as that of the other night on the 
Falcarragh business will read badly in the biography of a 
man like Sir Horace Davey. For the pretence of punc- 
tilious regard for the strict technicalities of law, the 
pretence of solicitude for the liberty of the subject, 
the pretence of a jealous watchfulness to correct the 
excesses of Constabulary zeal—all these flimsy pretexts and 
pretences will have served their turn in giving Radical 
pressmen something—a jejune and starveling something— 
wherewith to furnish forth their morrow’s columns, and 
will not then have an hour’s life left in them. Who 
that studies controversy—if anybody ever does study this 
controversy—a year, a month, nay, only a week hence, 
will seriously regard it as one in which a great Equity 
lawyer was moved by his zeal for private liberty and 
his intimate knowledge of criminal jurisprudence to 

e the exact degree of reasonable suspicion which 
will justify the police in “ shadowing” a suspect, and the 
exact amount of aid and comforts which may be lawfully 
rendered to the perpetrator of a misdemeanour! Not a 
human being will so regard it. Those who have forgotten 
a recent little Parliamentary passage in which Sir Horace 
Davey figured—as a muta persona—will find his speech of 
the other night nearly unintelligible. Those who do 
remember the Parliamentary passage aforesaid will simply 
see a distinguished Equity lawyer talking bad criminal law 
from a brief which has been handed to him by a client to 


whom he dare not give further offence, and the fee marked 
upon which is the readmission of the said distinguished 
Equity lawyer to the favour of his lords and masters below 
the gangway. That is what Sir Horace Davey’s interven- 
tion in favour of Mr. ConyBeare and Mr. Harrison will 
look like from the historical point of view. his “ eminent 
“ person,” as the Peerages say of the lawyer-founders and 
statesmen-founders of noble houses, will simply be remem- 
bered in connexion with this debate as having argued that 
the Irish police could not reasonably suspect Mr. ConyBEARE 
of intending to promote the Plan of Campaign, and that, 
when a silly youth, under Mr. ConyBEare’s guidance, passed 
in provisions to a “starving” garrison—and to no other 
starving people in the neighbourhood—he could not reason- 
ably be suspected by the Irish police of the design of assist- 
ing the defence. Which, as we have said before, will not 
read well in the biography of Sir Horace Davey. 


EXPOSITIONARY HIGLIF. 


ik is reported that all the trees and shrubs in Paris 
blossomed on Sunday last, and that it has been arranged 
that they shall continue to bloom, and also that the sun 
shall not set upon that famous city—except in so far as may 
be desired for the more effective display of fireworks and 
the greater glory of the Eiffel Tower—while the Centenary 
Exhibition remains open. Among other hardy evergreens 
which have been indulged in a special outburst of verdure 
for the occasion is our old friend Le higlif. 


It is well known that this typically Parisian product has 


at times adopted the form of a newspaper, at other times 
that of an evening party, and at others again that of a mere 
figure of speech. This time it is a Casino. It appears, how- 
ever, like everything else in Paris just now, in a new and 
splendid guise, specially adapted to the function which has 
given birth to it. It is not merely the “Casino Higlif,” as 
it probably would have been at any other time, but the 
“ Casino du High Life”—an expansion which is ae 
flattering to the insular pedants responsible for the Engli 
spoken on this side of the Channel. It is not surprising 
that an establishment named in a spirit of such enlight- 
ened purism should be conducted with a degree of cos- 
mopolitan hospitality that is almost revolutionary. We 
have received at the courteous hands of the Administrator- 
Secretary no fewer than eleven tickets of admission to the 
Casino. One, which is red, and made of cardboard, is a 
“ rigorously personal” permanent card of entry. ‘cule 
apparently free, by our representative, to enter that Casi 
from henceforth for evermore, or, at any rate, until use and 
old age have reduced the permanent card to a rag incapable 
of identification. The other ten, which are blue, and made 
of paper, will, when duly filled up and countersigned, frank 
through the portals of the Casino of the High Life any 
“ personnes attachées” to this Review (and we trust that 
most of our readers are attached to us) or any of our friends 
(vos amis) to whom we may think proper to deliver them. 
The only limitation seems to be that we are besought not to 
give away more than two for any one evening, and to have 
“ at all times the goodness to add on each of these cheques, 
“the date and the name of the person to whom you will 
“ offer it in order to render it nominative.” 

From various parts of these tickets, and of the covering 
letter, we learn that the delights to be experienced by those 
who enter—whether as genuine sightseers or as “ paper ”— 
the Casino of the High Life comprise the following, among 
others. In the first place, there is an academy of dance and 
of music. Also you can, if you like [Qu. without extra 
charge ‘], take lessons, or even a single lesson, from Pro- 
fessors of the Opera and of the Conservatoire. Then 
every evening there is a Great Ball of Night, whereat 
the efforts of the Professors may be crowned in the per- 
formance of the pupil. Further, there are assaults of arms, 
and a function variously described as “ Match au Billard” 
and as “ Matchs de Billard.” American Skatage is the next 
amusement on the list, and after that comes Photography 
by Electricity. Whether this means that photographs are 
taken by electric light, or in one five-thousandth part of 
a second, or both, is not clear; but whatever it is that 
is done, Mr. Perer Litrie, who, we are sure, will thank 
us for so literal a translation of his name, does it ker 4 
and night. The other announcements are that the hall 
(salle) is to let, in the day, for Reunion and Society, and 
thatthe attractions include “Café-Restaurant ; Lunches & 
“ Soupers ; Téléphone.” Tt is difficult to see why Dinnrs 
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and Tes, which are much affected by the ornaments of 
London High Life, should not also be procurable. It may 
be that “ lunchs,” properly understood, will cover almost 
any debauch. The Administrative Council of the Casino of 
the High Life asks that our readers should “ par quelques 
“ lignes” be made acquainted with the Casino, When we 
have added that all the delights described above can be 
enjoyed, even without a ticket, for the nominal considera- 
tion of paying five francs at the door, we are justified in 
feeling that we have earned our eleven tickets, and in 
announcing that no reasonable offer for them will be 
refused. Therefore all who want them had better speak 
at once. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


among recent Parliamentary debates, it would— 
it is a bold thing to say so, but it is true—be impos- 
sible to find one more entirely superfluous than the talk 
over the second reading of the Navy Bill. Unless—which 
we do not believe—it is a law of nature that there should be 
as much talk as possible at every stage of every Bill, there 
was no excuse for any debate on this occasion at all. The 
question had been thrashed out when Lord Grorce HamILton 
moved his resolutions. The First Lord had then said all he 
had to say for his naval scheme. The Opposition had said 
all they had to say against it. To repeat it all over again 
was unvarnished waste of time. We knew already that 
some of the Opposition were afraid that the British Consti- 
tution would be undermined if money was voted to be spent 
on the navy during a term of years. It was no secret that 
others have been and are unfavourable to any increase in 
the fighting forces of the country. The spokesman of these 
opinions had spoken at length weeks ago. After hearing 
all they had to say, the House gave a heavy vote against 
them. Yet, when the Bill which was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the Resolutions is brought in, the same eloquence 
is all poured out again, at scarcely diminished length, with 
no variation in the matter, and scarcely any variation in 
the form. Not the least nuisance inflicted by this iteration 
is the necessity it puts us under of repeating for the hun- 
dredth time that it is pure, undiluted obstruction. We 
have to say so every time it occurs; and, in the long run, 
one’s own compulsory repetition can become as great a bore 
as the voluntary repetitions of mischiefmakers, fadmongers, 
and buffoons. There is, however, nothing for it but to 
keep on repeating the notorious fact. At least one can put 
it on record, and leave it standing as a protest. 

Though the thing is always essentially the same, it varies 
in certain details. There is a difference between Mr, 
H. Fowter’s solemn platitudes and such undisguised tom- 
foolery as Mr. Lazoucuere’s solemn appeal to the House of 
Commons to follow in the footsteps of the late Mr. Briar. 
Sir Witrrip Lawson’s protest against that military spirit 
which had been the bane of civilization, of Christianity, 
and of progress is, again, another piece of stock business 
with which the House is familiar. It is just about as im- 
portant and as dull as Mr. Fowxer’s painful anxiety lest 
by an oversight the House of Commons should allow the 
House of Lords to have a voice in the voting of money. 
But, new or old, useful or worthless, it is all perfectly 
familiar, it has all been answered and disposed of dozens of 
times, and is really not entited to any more notice. Lord 
Cuartes Beresrorp’s qualified condemnation of the Bill 
may be allowed to deserve more respect. He at least is 
on the right side as far as intentions go; and, though he 
does not state it quite clearly, there is a substantial meaning 
in his strictures on the First Lord’s scheme. Lord Cuar.es, 
as far as we can make out, wishes the Admiralty to say once 
and for all what amount of naval force it thinks would be re- 
quired to defend the country and its commerce, and then to 
draw up a thoroughgoing plan for the use of it. He does 
not seem to deny that seventy ships is as much as the 
Admiralty could be expected to build for the present. He 
only seems to be afraid that, when they are built, the 
Admiralty will cease constructing any more, or, at least, any 
more than are just sufficient to supply the yearly waste of 
the fleet. This fear seems to us excessive. When the 
seventy ships are nearly finished, Lord Cuartes BerEsrorD 
and his friends will, we sincerely trust, be still with us, as able 
and as willing as ever to warn the country of the dangers 
of neglecting its navy. If they are not, other Admirals 
will not be wanting. Besides, it is not very clear how any 
Admiralty can decide once and for all what navy will be 
necessary. The force we may require must necessarily 


depend on the strength of foreign navies. It is impossible 
to foresee what the building policy of France, Germany, or 
Russia may be a few years hence. We can, therefore, 
do no more than build for the day, leaving the future 
to be provided for when it comes. Now Lord Cartes 
BeEresrorD does not appear to deny that enough is being 
done for the day. His admiration for comprehensive schemes 
is one we by no means share, the more because we have 
never yet heard on what any such scheme for the British 
navy could be founded which would not be more or less 
guesswork. The manner in which general questions of inter- 
national law and probability were treated on both sides of 
the House does not increase our respect for its wisdom and 
competence. Nothing could be more flimsy than all that 
was said on the subject of contraband of war. When Mr. 
Lapoucuere declares that food would not be made contra. 
band because it is not recognized as being so in any treaty, 
he was of course no more entitled to a serious answer than 
Mr. Lasovcuere usually is. Asa matter of fact, food has been 
treated as contraband of war by Powers which were strong 
enough to so treat it. We have done so ourselves ; the French 
did sothe other day in China, in entiredisregard of our protests, 
and with complete success. Either we or the French could 
do so again under similar circumstances. But when speakers 
who wish to abolish Mr. Lasoucnere declare that our food 
supply could not be brought in in neutral vessels because 
France would capture them, and would refuse to recognize 
transfer of flag after a declaration of war, they show a 
faculty for not seeing obvious considerations nearly equal 
to Mr. Lasovcnere’s own. Of course, whoever applies 
himself to the question with a little ordinary attention will 
see that France’s power to treat food as contraband of war, 
or to refuse to recognize the transfer of flag, will depend on 
the consent or the weakness of neutral nations. If, for 
instance, Germany or the United States treated her pre- 
tensions as inadmissible, there would be an end of them, 
and it is not obvious why those powerful States should con- 
sent to be deprived of an advantage for their commerce 
merely for the sake of France. What was not admitted by 
them could not be enforced against other nations. It would, 
if we had not a long experience to go by, appear strange 
that men find it so hard to understand the very simple 
proposition that what is called international law is, in fact, 
nothing but a body of changing rules drawn up as a com- 
promise between the pretensions and interests of sovereign 
States, and liable to alteration at any moment. 


The net result of the meeting at Willis’s Rooms to discuss 
the condition of the Militia is not more creditable than 
the wisdom, fairness of mind, and business faculty shown 
by the House of Commons in discussing the Navy Bill. 
It has for some time past been notorious that the Militia 
is in a far from sound state. There has been a falling off 
in the number of recruits. The “ constitutional force,” to 
employ the consecrated term, is very short of officers, and 
there seems to be no prospect that there will in this respect 
be a change for the better. Militia officers have been 
endowed with grievances by the military changes of late 
years. They complain, among other things, that the drilling 
of recruits in the depéts takes their men out of their hands. 
On Wednesday the commanding officers of the Militia at 
Willis’s Rooms represented these deficiencies and grievances 
to Mr. Srannore, and stated their views as to what should 
be done to remove them. They may be said, in the familiar 
phrase, to have got very little by their motion. The Secre- 
TarY for War could do nothing for them, except express 
sympathy. To their practical proposals he could only say 
No. He would not hear of interfering with the depét 
system, which had been adopted after serious consideration. 
He could not think of re-establishing the system of bounties, 
which had been found to lead to abuses. He did not think 
that Parliament would hear of voting money for additions 
to the permanent staff of the regiments. In short, though 
he was open to a suggestion that the letter “M” should 
be removed from the shoulder-straps of the constitutional 
force, he did not see his way to do more than express sym-' 
pathy and invite the officers to dinner. In particular, 
he shrank with something like horror from a proposal that: 
Militia officers should be a little more worried with ex- 
aminations, on the—we must confess not unreasonable— 
grounds that it is hard enough to find officers as it is, 
and it would be absurd to put new obstacles in the way of 
obtaining volunteers. The meeting was, in fact, a rude 
reminder of the amount of pure make-believe there is about 
our land defences. Mr. Srannorg, who, in spite of quite 
honest efforts to improve the army made according to his 
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lights, is capable of repeating some of the most detestable 
tricks of the typical Secretary for War, may think it decent 
to get up after dinner and talk of the half-million men who 
form our army and its Reserves. He knows, however, per- 
fectly well that, of the half-million, the majority are not in 
any sense an army. The Volunteers are a mere mob of men 
with muskets, who could not be made available for military 
purposes without immense trouble and outlay. The Militia 
1s steadily losing in numbers and efficiency as a body. It is 
an illustration of our hand-to-mouth style of dealing with 
the defensive forces that the troubles of the Militia began 
with the agricultural depression. In other words, great 


of the expense of its support was drawn from the | 


pockets of the officers. When they could no longer spend 
as freely on it as they once did, it began to fall off. If 
there is anything as fully proved as logic, evidence, ex- 
perience, or science could prove it, it is that an efficient 
fighting force cannot be maintained in this casual fashion. 
And yet when the truth is stated to the War Office it 
has nothing to say, except a few sympathetic platitudes. 
It cannot as much as promise that the Militia can be 
allowed to prolong its periods of drill, or practise together 
in brigades. The difficulties in the way of an eflicient 
organization of our land forces may be insuperable—they 
have certainly never been conquered by the War Office— 
but, even if that is so, it does not alter the fact that we 
are pursuing a policy which may be implicitly trusted to 
give us the maximum of delusive show, useful only for 
quotation in after-dinner speeches, and the minimum of 
effective fighting strength. 


THE MODEST REQUEST OF THE 
PRIVATE MEMBER. 


" i ey Ministers who at such a period of the Session 
“insist on monopolizing nearly all the time that 

“ would be otherwise at the disposal of private members are 
“ bound to co-operate in some way with the private members, 
“in order that the time which is left to these misprized 
“individuals may be used to some advantage either by 
“themselves or by somebody else.” We transcribe this 
delightful sentence textually from an important Gladstonian 
newspaper, and we tender its author our sincerest con- 
gratulations. Records are “broken” every day in many 
departments of human accomplishment ; but it is not often 
that the record-breaker leaves all previous performers so far 
behind him as this. The monumental impudence of the 
complaint goes near to producing the characteristic effect of 
architectural sublimity ; it almost brings the tears into the 
eyes. And, like many of the greater works of architecture, 
it leaves us doubting whether our emotion is more strongly 
excited by its grandeur of conception or its richness of 
detail. For it is very rich in detail and astonishingly abundant 
in what may be called decorative points of effrontery. We 
have to consider what the meaning of Ministers “ mono- 
“ polizing the time of the House” is to Ministers them- 
selves; what is the business for which it is monopolized ; 
who are the persons that have rendered, and how they have 
rendered, the monopolization necessary ; and it is not till we 
have got all these circumstances well fixed in our minds 
that we shall be able to appreciate the breath-taking 
magnificence of the assertion that these things and persons, 
being such as they are, Ministers are “ bound to co-operate, 
“&e.” Take the case of an individual member of this 
group of monopolists—the very word “monopolize ” itself 
is delicious—who in their inordinate self-assertion have 
insisted on working double tides at the labouring oar, 
in order that the boat may make some progress, and for- 
— of the fact that they monopolize thwarts and row- 
ocks which other people are anxious to make use of for a 
display of fancy oarsmanship. Take the case of one of the 
inisters who has in his exclusiveness stuck to his seat on 
the Treasury Bench for about three times the aggregate 
number of hours during the present session that his pre- 
decessors were wont to occupy theirs—such pragmatical 
officiousness being due to the fact that, thanks to the 
‘ private member,” it would have been impossible to make 
due progress with the settlement of the financial needs 
of his department on any other terms. Tuesday night 
arrives, and he is about to leave the House at dinner-time, 
not purposing to return in the evening. He is met bya 
Gladstonian, and informed that it is his duty to return at 
nine and make a House for “ private members.” He pleads 


that he has been engaged during the last ten days (thanks 
to the private member) an exceptional number of con- 
tinuous hours in passing his departmental estimates. 
Whereupon comes the crushing reply that there is here a 
little confusion between the reason why and the reason 
why not—and that it is just because he has “ monopolized 
“the time of the House” in the way described, that he is 
now bound to “co-operate, &c.” with the “ private member.” 
The bear, in other words, has been monopolizing the stake 
and engrossing the attention of every man and dog in the 
neighbourhood for the whole afternoon ; and the very ‘least 
he can now do to make amends for his selfishness is to come 


out and dance on the village-green. What could a Minister 
_do when approached in these terms by a Gladstonian friend ? 
What but grasp the hand of the interlocutor and reply that, 
though he had never hoped to meet with any one who 
could surpass the impudence of an Irish half-pay captain, 
he had been agreeably disappointed ¢ 

We admit that Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck and, probably, 
the private members in general have not shown themselves 
equal to quite such a flight of audacity as has been executed 
by this advocate of theirs to whose performance we have 
attempted, however imperfectly, to do justice. Probably 
they do not put their claim upon Ministers quite so strongly 
as this; but they evidently think they have a claim upon 
Ministers, and, indeed, Mr. Cavenpish BEnTINCK as good 
as says so. It is impossible, we think, to imagine a more 
unfounded pretension. Historically, of course, there is not, 
and cannot be, any sort of warrant for it. Even the 
furthest and most ridiculous straining of the rule about 
“ grievance before Supply” cannot be made to cover the 
obligation sought to be imposed upon the Government. The 
very occurrence of a “ count out” means that Ministers do 
not contemplate proceeding with Supply, or they would 
themselves keep a House for doing so, and there is 
nothing whatever to prevent the grievance heing raised on 
one night and Supply being taken on the next. But, of 
course, the proceedings of ‘l'uesdays and Fridays have long 
ceased to have any relation with grievances properly so 
called. They are simply and solely used for the purpose 
of bringing forward “ questions”—questions in which it is 
assumed that the House is, or ought to be, interested, and 
which it is further assumed—an assumption frequent 
quite as gratuitous as the former—can be discussed wit 
advantage by a practical legislative assembly. It might 
surely be supposed that the rule applicable to the dis- 
cussion of such questions would almost enact itself. All 
that would be necessary to do, one would think, is to pro- 
vide that a certain reasonable quorum of members should 
appear to discuss the question—as a condition of debate 
being allowed at all—and that the provision of the quorum, 
as well as all other matter connected with the debate, 
might be left entirely to the parties concerned. One would 
have thought that the agitator of a question of this kind 
would welcome the condition under which he is compelled 
to act, as affording a convenient way of testing what pro- 
gress he himself might be making with its advocacy. If 
it interested a sufficient number of members to enable him 
to obtain a debate upon it, that would show that the cause 
was prospering. If, on the other hand, he failed to secure 
this condition, he would then feel, as a practical man, and 
as one who recognized the purposes for which deliberative 
assemblies exist, that he was not justified in pressing it on 
the attention of the House. 

That may, perhaps, be regarded as an ideal and Utopian 
attitude of mind to be assumed by the private member ; 
and perhaps the recommendation of it partakes to some 
extent of a counsel of perfection. But we entertain a very 
strong conviction that the private member is bound to show 
more signs of this spirit than he has yet done, and that his 
complaints will not be worthy of anybody's attention until 
he does-when probably he will cease to make them. At 
present there is something at once pitiful and ludicrous in 
the spectacle of the baftled fadmonger coming whining to a 
hardworked Government to complain—for that is what it 
amounts to—that there is not enough esprit de corps among 
his fellows to make it possible for them to agree upon any 
working arrangement for mutually boring each other, and 
that, therefore, the Government are bound to supply him 
with an audience. It is surely enough that they leave the 
arena clear for him, without being called upon to provide 
him with the victims. The provision of these ought cer- 
tainly to be a matter of arrangement among the fad- 
mongers themselves. It appears, as we have said, to be 
monstrously difficult to effect any such arrangement. It 
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‘would be affectation on our part to express surprise at 
this, and downright hypocrisy to feign regrets. We do not 
‘wonder that it is so; it is probably a humane provision of 
‘Nature that it is so. But it is for the bores and fad- 
mongers to win victories over Nature like other projectors 
‘by their own efforts, and not to come pleading in abject 
‘tones for assistance from a body of persons upon whom 
they have no conceivable claim, and who indeed might well 
be excused for throwing every imaginable obstacle in their 
‘way. 


KURDS AND ARMENIANS, 


gees is unfortunately but too much reason for the 
uneasiness with which the renewed reports of Kurd 
“ atrocities” on the Armenian frontier are regarded by 
well-informed politicians. In this uneasiness, it need hardly 
be said, fear lest the reports prove true forms comparatively 
a minor part. The Mohammedan hillfolk about the sources 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris are indeed unpleasant 
le to have to deal with. It may perhaps not quite lie 
‘in the mouths of fellow-countrymen (supposing that Scotch- 
‘men will allow Englishmen to be their fellow-countrymen) 
.of the heroes of the Raid of Cillie-Christ and the smoking 
out of the Eigg people, of the story which served as the 
original for ALLan McAutay’s madness in the Legend of 
Montrose, and so forth, to throw stones very virtuously at 
the Kurds. From the time recorded in the book which 
first made the name of Layarp famous to the present day, the 
outrages of the Kurds on their Christian and Yezidi neigh- 
bours have been very much exaggerated ; but they have too 
.often had some kind ofa basisof truth. The Kurds, moreover, 
lost some of the sympathy which used to be felt for them 
_by the far from heroic or distinguished figure which they 
cut in the war of 1877-8. Still, the stories themselves are 
so exceedingly vague, and echo each other so suspiciously, 
that a man need not be a partisan of the Unspeakable to 
them with doubt. A bride burnt in one place, a 
bride a day or two later boiled in another, are very horrible 
.but somewhat dubious pieces of news, requiring the exhibi- 
tion of some such method of cross-examipnation as that 
which saved the reputation of Susannan. It is permissible 
to hope that there was neither boiled nor roast in the case, 
but that it is all a mistake, of a more satisfactory and 
-humane kind than the mistake which happened in another 
boiling case—the case of Lord Sou 
. The really disquieting thing, however, as has been 
‘pointed out before, is the fact of these stories being told at 
all, and the further fact of their being told at this par- 
ticular time. They come just after the news of one of 
those disputes between Turks and Armenians about 
some trumpery matter of quasi-nationality which are as 
well-known and well-marked a political device as the “ out- 
“ pages” themselves. These disputes are got up for Arme- 
nian home consumption ; the outrages are got up for con- 
‘sumption away from home. Possibly in this latter respect 
the ingenuity of the machinators will be disappointed. It 
might seem that the atrocity card was played and replayed 
a dozen years ago by Mr. Giapstove and his crew till it can 
scarcely show its dog’s-eared and greasy countenance to the 
British public any more. But there is no knowing to what 
extent the goodnessof a views: truc will run, and quite recently 
it was shown that there are still people who see bean-sacks as 
men sitting. A boiled bride is most assuredly a really horrid 
thing, and not as breechless O’Briens. Moreover, the 
spreading of these stories, false or true, is too obviously 
part of the old game of political encroachment. The maxim 
of the political DumpreprKEs is “ Aye stick in a lie; it ‘ll 
“be growing whileye’resleeping”—a maxim learnt apparently 
by at least some portion of Mr. GiapstTone’s party when they 
were in alliance with Russia, and not forgotten. The stirring- 
up of disaffection in Armenia on points as to which the 
Armenians are very sensitive, and which are not of the 
‘slightest real importance to Turkey, is another ugly 
symptom, and it is naturally enough attendant or conse- 
quent on one of those obscure Palace intrigues, now for 
offering alliance or neutrality, now for employing menaces 
and demands for the indemnity, which figure so often in 
the curious history of the relations between St. Petersburg 
and Constantinople. ‘ Why does not the Porte carry out 
-“ the reforms and cut the ground from underneath Russia's 
“ feet?” say some designing, some ignorant, and some 
simple people when all these things occur or recur. To 
which it is only possible to retort, “ Why are the Turks 
“ Turks, and not something else or somebody else?” But 


that, being as they are, they afford most convenient handles 
to unscrupulous neighbours is an undeniable proposition, 
and it can only be hoped that it will not be illustrated 
afresh in this Armenian matter. 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


* I AWS broken up, Violated rule and a new face of 

4 “things” mark the beginning of the cricket season, 
according to cricketing Tories. The laws have been materi- 
ally altered—for the better, we think; but time will de- 
clare. Much the most important change permits a side to 
declare its innings ended, and to put its opponents in, when 
it believes it has runs enough to beat the adversary but not 
time enough for the purpose. The motive of this change is 
manifest. A side with abundance of runs in hand, and 
seven or eight wickets to fall, and only four or five hours 
to finish the match in, is afraid of a draw. Consequently 
one of two discreditable expedients—uncricket-like expedi- 
ents—is adopted. Men knock their own wickets down, as 
Mr. Mywn did when he played Brown, the fast Brighton 
bowler, if we remember correctly. There were no pads in 
those days; Mr. Mywnn had about sixty runs in hand; and 
he had been so knocked about by Brown’s terribly swift 
balls that he feared he would be too stiff to play on the fol- 
lowing day. We are not aware that any objection was 
made to Mr. Mynn’s policy ; but conceive half a dozen fine 
batsmen knocking down their wickets one after the other ! 
The spectacle would be distressing and unsportsmanlike. 
Again, the late wickets, when runs are plentiful and time is 
short, often go in merely to “ lark,” to run in, and to try to 
hit over the Pavilion. This is bad practice, though more 
amusing than the other expedient. Some years ago Oxford 
scored 240 for one wicket against Cambridge, and the last 
seven or eight wickets played as loosely as possible. They 
succeeded in getting out in time, but found that they had 
almost overdone it. Cambridge gave them a great deal of 
trouble. Would it not have been much more dignified for 
the Oxford captain simply to announce that the innings of 
his side was ended at 400, or some other substantial figure? 
There is just this difficulty. A side may miscalculate, may 
think it has enough in hand when it has not enough, and 
may be defeated by an error of judgment. No doubt that 
side would be dissatisfied when it either lost the match, or 
when it had to reckon a draw, and pass the time in bowling 
and fielding, instead of in batting, as it might have done. 
“ But there's ay something,” as the Scotch matron said about 
her daughter’s grand marriage, after admitting that the 
young lady “just couldna’ thole her man.” “ There’s ay 
“ something,” but we cannot regret a rule which reduces the 
number of draws. 

The rule about five balls in an over is,a step in the direc- 
tion of saving time. We reckon it to the advantage of the 
bowler. He has a better chance of developing his wiles, 
and of playing on “ the subjectivity of the batsman,” as a 
very eminent philosopher tied his flies the reverse of the usual 
way, to work on “ the subjectivity of the trout.” What he 
meant no mortal could understand, as flies float with their 
heads down stream. However, he was a very eminent 
philosopher. The bowler, then, has one added chance an 
over, and if he tires sooner, that produces an earlier 
change of bowling. Many captains change the bowl- 
ing far too seldom, letting a man hammer away with 
maiden overs, which only waste time, and help the 
batsman to get his eye in. Mr. Sreen has expressed a 
proper contempt of maiden overs. We shall not have so 
many of them now. The new rule permitting the bowler 
to change ends as often as he likes, provided he does not 
bow] two consecutive overs, will at least prevent the rise of 
such metaphysical and even Eleatic questions as once dis- 
turbed a Rugby and Marlborough match. The bowler on 
that occasion could not legally leave off, for every ball he 
bowled was legally a no ball and partook of the nature of 
Not Being. On the whole, the new rules ought to save 
time and enable matches to be finished, unless stopped by 
the heat of the weather, or such exertions of the atmosphere 
as we witnessed in 1888. 3 

While cricket is beginning, golf is only renewing its 
more active days. Golf never dies; except in snow it can 
always be played, and the sacred umbrella is unfurled 
at St. Andrews, where on a very wet day the links are 
studded with things that seem gigantic green mushrooms. 
Under each of these is camped an enthusiast and his 
caddy, for these are no ordinary gamps. There is not 
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much fun in facing a wet north-easter which drives the 
ray through the streets, while the blown foam makes 
e golf balls neither swift nor white. Better times are at 
hand, even in the tempestuous North, we may hope, and 
the reign of queer winter holes is over. The Medal com- 
petition at St. Andrews was played in a gale, blowing from 
the End Hole to the High Hole. This prevented any really 
scores ; the cards were more like what men handed 
in during the last century, when the course was so narrow, 
when whins were and brasseys were not. Mr. Macrie 
had perhaps a little the best of the weather, and Mr. 
Horace Hutcuinson the worst. But the winner deserved 
his success by his consistent play, and the merits of a style 
which is plain and simple, unlike the contortions of many. 
There was a very close affair between Mr. Everarp and 
Mr. Lams for second place; but Mr. Everarp is bad to 
beat. In the competition for the Amateur Championship 
the final ties are being decided as we write. Mr. Hutcn1nson 
fell in his first fight—like Sir Tor in the Jdyls of the King— 
with Mr. Jonn Batt. Of the last four left in—Mr. Witson, 
Mr. Lar ay, Mr. Batt, and Mr. Leste BaLrour—local 
sentiment and patriotism must have prayed and put up 
candles for Mr. Batrour. If not “there,” he is always 
“ thereabouts,” and golf knows no more consistent walker, 
while Scotch cricket has hardly produced a better repre- 
sentative. The truth is that about eight men are too nearly 
quite equal in skill, and the winner may owe more to moral 
seriousness or to luck than to superiority in the game. Golf 
is full of hazards and surprises. Mr. Hurcurnson, in attempt- 
ing askimming shot at the Short Hole (which has often been 
done in one stroke), “ topped,” “took the ball by the hair 
“ of the head,” as the French said at the jeu de Mail, rolled 
into a bunker at his feet, and needed six for the hole. 
Another man may by a single “sclaffed” or “heeled” 
drive land under the metals of the railway, and pass some 
time there with his mashy. He wins who makes fewest 
mistakes, but one mistake, not worse in itself than another, 
may lose many more strokes. These are the chances of 
golf, at which one’s caddy is always telling one to “take 
“chances.” The Royal and Ancient Game has become 
suddenly popular, and the worst of it is that woman is in- 
truding on the sacred green. This is all very well on a 
fine day in winter, when the links are almost empty. Many 
ladies putt as well as men, and perhaps on their own links 
there are maidens and matrons who could meet Mr. Batu 
or Mr. Larpiay not unvictorious. A few can drive re- 
+ ge One or two can even get out of bunkers or out of 
railway. But when dozens of young women begin to 
learn the game in the crowded summer season, then the 
links will become unendurable. It is bad enough to have 
to wait for the male neophytes. Can they not learn some- 
where else, say at Pau or Antwerp, and leave the classic 
Ee of St. Andrews to better and more deserving people ? 
the ladies go to Macrihanish ! 


BIRDS OF LONDON—THE DAW. 


yas daw—or jackdaw, as it is generally called—is a pare 
ticularly sociable bird, fond of human society, and conse- 
quently much given to frequenting towns, where it seems quite 
as much at home as it does in the country. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that London possesses colonies of these birds, which 
do not, indeed, live and breed in the heart of the city, but are 
far from uncommon in the suburbs. Kensington Gardens is 
much frequented by them, one of their favourite resorts being 
the meadow at the back of Palace Gardens, where they are gene- 
tally undisturbed. They are, however, by no means shy, and do 
not confine themselves to the parks and open spaces, but may be 


_ Seen at all times of the day flying over or settling on the roofs of 


on the look-out for anything they can pick up, and the. 
share with the cats and sparrows the bits of broken food whic 
are thrown out into the gardens and backyards of suburban 
houses, pouncing down, when they think themselves unobserved, 
upon any choice morsel and carrying it off to some neighbouring 
roof for consumption. The early morning, before the daily traffic 
has fairly begun, is the London jackdaw’s time of greatest enjoy- 
Ment, as it can then forage undisturbed, and at this time, 
especially in the summer, when there are several hours of day- 
light during which there is practically no traffic, it may not 
uncommonly be seen in the deserted streets breakfasting, inter 
alia, on the grain which is always to be found in consider- 
able quantities about cabstands. The jackdaw is decidedly omni- 
Vorous; nothing eatable apparently comes amiss to it; worms 
and insects, grain and fruit, are equally acceptable; and, as 
Jardine said, “in the midst of cities and towns it is never at 
a loss, and will indiscriminately feed on almost any kind of 
offal.” In it is mischievous—so much so, that even 


Waterton, who certainly could not be accused of giving any bird 
a bad character if he could truthfully avoid it, was forced to con- 
fess that “it is vastly fond of peas and cherries,” though he added 
that he could not imagine how any one could “bring his mind 
to drive away this playful, merry bird, or allow his gardener to 
take its life for the value of a handful of cherries.” During the 
breeding season it attacks the nests of other birds, devouring their 
eggs and young, and carrying off the latter to feed its own nest- 
lings; it destroys many young sparrows in this way, but often 
takes er birds; for example, we have known a pair of jackdaws 
to take all the young from a thrush’s nest in the course of a morn- 
ing, and we have little doubt, though we have never actually 
caught it in the act, that the daw is responsible for the disa 

ance of many a weakly chicken, and it is certainly destructive to 
very young game. Ilowever, like its congener the rook, with 
which it so often associates, it does suflicient good by the destruc- 
tion of noxious insects to counterbalance the mischief it does in 
other ways. Among other insects which it destroys are the para- 
sites of sheep, during the search for which it may often be seen 
perched on the backs of these animals; in return for the service 
so rendered it supplies itself at the expense of the sheep with 
wool with which to line its nest. 

The nest is built of sticks, and is lined with soft materials, 
such as wool, grass, and hair. In towns the birds choose as 
nesting-places church towers, disused chimneys, ruined buildin 
hollow trees, or, as we have sometimes seen in London, the holes 
left for fireplaces in the walls of partially finished rows of houses. 
In the country similar positions are chosen, with the addition of 
cliffs, chalk-pits, and occasionally rabbit-burrows. Most people 
give the jackdaw credit for a considerable amount of sense, but 
this is certainly not shown in its nesting, wherein, to agai 
quote Jardine, “it often exhibits a great want of instinct”; 
its one idea, apparently, being that, having found a hole which 
it considers suitable for its purpose, it must fill it with sticks 

rdless entirely of its size, which idea occasionally leads it, 
like “ Baker's blue-jay,” into the ridiculous position of endea- 
vouring to fill a house, the only difference being that, while the 
blue-jay dropped acorns through a knot hole in the roof, the 
jackdaw drops sticks down a chimney, the result in both cases 
being equally unsatisfactory to the labourer. It is astonishing 
what an enormous mass of sticks one pair of jackdaws will collect, 
as will be seen from the following among other recorded cases. 
One nest which was built in seventeen days in the bell-tower of 
Eton College Chapel formed a solid pillar ten feet in height, 
while another in Hillington Church, in Norfolk, which took three 
weeks to build, completely blocked up the tower stairs by a sub- 
stantial mass some twelve feet in height and a cartload in bulk. 
Again the Rey. F. O. Morris expresses the opinion that the im- 
mense masses of sticks heaped together by jackdaws in the 
western towers of York Minster “tormed a most unfortunate 
kind of firewood for the tremendous conflagration” which took 
place there. 

The young are hatched at the end of May or beginning of 
June, and seem to have a curious knack, when half-fledged, of 
falling out of the nest ; as, where jackdaws are plentiful, young 
ones may often be found on the ground under the nests, unin- 
jured, but unable to fly. When so caught, or when taken from 
the nest, they are by no means difficult to rear, and make most 
amusing, but dreadfully mischievous, pets; they become wonder- 
os tame, and can be taught to imitate a few words. 

hether at liberty or in confinement, they have a peculiarly 
impudent, self-satisfied air, with a knowing way of putting their 
heads on one side and looking out of the corners of their bright, 
yish-white eyes, which gives them a comical appearance of 
ing full of all worldly wisdom. Jackdaws are noisy birds, con- 
stantly repeating their sharp, shrill cry, which is certainly not 
musical, but is a wonderfully pleasant sound in our opinion, 
especially when repeated simultaneously by a whole flock, after 
the manner of these birds. 

Jackdaws hold their own in London far better than many other 
birds, but are certainly not so plentiful as they were some years 
since ; but we hope and believe that it will be many years before 
they cease to be reckoned among the birds of London. 


A VOL DE STRYGE. 


—. knows Méryon’s Le Stryge; at least, if every- 
body does not know it, we are very sorry for everybody, and 
he had better convert his ignorance into knowledge. Probably 
some of the nimble-fingered and nimble-witted caricaturists who 
have succeeded, as héritiers Alexandre, Daumier and Gavarni, 
may have already conceived the not very difficult idea of perch- 
ing the monster higher still on the Eiffel Tower and letting him 
survey his Paris thence. Some people, too, must have long 
thought that, effective as the creature is, Méryon was wrong 
in making his fiend by the terms of the epigraph the incarnation 
of Luxury only. Indeed, from a conversation reported by 
M. Jules Andrieux, and from the fact that the artist re- 
moved the epigraph in subsequent states, it seems that he 
himself saw it. Le Stryge is much more than a mere 
demon, though he may take his turn at this as at other 
pastimes. He is the antithesis of the Melencolia and regards 
all the works and ways of men with an evil joy as she does 
with thoughtful sadness. That there is plenty, too, for such a 
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Stryge to gloat over now underneath the Tower which, we are 
told, M. Eiffel did not conceive, nobody will deny, and, to do the 
critics of the world justice, they have instructed the French 
nation on the subject with some copiousness and excellent truth. 
There is plenty of hitter fun to be got out of the rejoicing over the 
centenary of the event which finally lost France the primacy of 
the Continent, which after a short burst of activity has sterilized 
her political life, which by itself and its sequel has (again after a 
brief stimulus) drained her of her literary genius and of her renown 
for manners, which has given her in exchange the repute of being 
that country in Europe where financial ¢ripotage is most rampant 
in the upper classes and sordid hoarding of money in the lower. 
The acts of the traditional, axd mostly imaginary, seigneur whom 
the Revolution is supposed to have abolished were not pretty 
acts. Were they uglierthan those of the peasants who, with the 
assistance of their wives, burn their parents alive because they 
have the impudence not to die? Probably the Stryge would 
say that he could be very well contented with either. 

’ But it is a great pity for any nation to be Pharisaical. And for 
our part we incline to think that, if Méryon’s hook-nosed and 
blubber-lipped fiend had taken a flight with those very practicable 
wings of his over the Channel, on Wednesday, and had sat on the 
cross of St. Paul’s, or on Magdalen Tower, he might not have 
lacked for specimens of that folly dashed with a spice of crime in 
which his countenance seems to express peculiar delight. Does 
anybody say, “ Why Magdalen Tower?” Let him look at his 
Daily News of Thursday, and turn to a paragraph magnifically 
headed “ Mr. Harrison’s Return to Oxford.” Mr. Harrison, it 
is perhaps necessary to remind people who have more serious 
things to think of, is a silly boy, who, just as other silly boys 
shoot themselves and their sweethearts in railway carriages, but 
with somewhat less determination, and doing the thing more on 
the cheap, has been making himself notorious by playing at a 
mild kind of misprision of riot (if there be such a crime) in Ire- 
land. THe escapes punishment and “ returns to Oxford to resume 
his studies at Balliol College.” (It may be observed, in passing, 
that there have been times and colleges at which the experience 
of being besieged and stormed might have been very vividly re- 
newed for Mr. Harrison.) “ A large crowd of persons” assembles 
at the railway-station (some experience enables us to guess that 
there were probably a score cf persons besides porters, flymen 
whom no man had hired, and so forth), and Mr. Harrison, the 
said boy, “ makes a short address,” has his cab drawn by some 
other idiots, and is speechified to and speechifies. This, be it 
observed, is in England, not in France or America, and not in 
Leicester or Northampton, but in Oxford, the fount of sound 
learning, politics, and religion. “ Conybeare illuminatio tua; and 
young Mr. Harrison, of Balliol, is his prophet,” the Stryge (who 
might in Oxford be uncomfortably conscious that his creator 
made a false concord in calling him Ze) might probably be heard 
murmuring for the benefit of the University. 

But he would not be able to waste too much time even in the 
city where young Mr. Harrison has returned to his studies, and 
where, if such justice were dealt out as erst to our Milton at “the 
other shop,” it would be the painful duty of Mr. Jowett to correct 
the young man with his own learned and venerable hands. 
Magdalen Tower is a pleasant place to sit onin May; but a Stryge 
of business would have to move to the great centre, where he 
could find comfortable perching, be it at St. Paul’s, be it where 
the sacred fire burns to show that Englishmen are sitting up at 
night for the good of their country, be it elsewhere. From St. 
Paul’s he could almost have seen Sir William Harcourt at 
Bromley ; at Westminster he would have before his Strygian eyes 
the assembled fathers debating, as Mr. Browning has it, 

If ’twere proper Scirocco should vanish 
In black from the skies! 


or, in other words, if it were proper that Mr. William Sikes his 
back and the fair, the eloquent, the irresistible daughter of the 

ner should become acquainted. That peculiarity which has 
_ lightly referred to above might make the ghostly visitor 
and enemy particularly grateful to those who protest against 
“prutalizing” the gp who indecently assault little children ; 
but we interpret his countenance wrongly if the fun of the 
thing did not appeal to him more. He would have been 
greatly delighted with Mr. Bradlaugh’s argument (which we 
are not sure that we quite follow) to the effect that flogging 
ought not to be introduced because he was himself a private 
soldier in the army when it was lawful there. Does Mr. 
Bradlaugh mean that the mere notion of his own sacred per- 
son having been once liable to the punishment ought to make men 
shudder at it? If not, he seems to us to have made something of an 
argumentative slip. For Mr. Bradlaugh, we take it for granted, 
was not flogged when he was in the army. Now who can say 
that some little but well-known defects in his character might 
not have been cured by the embraces of the goddess Pasht? Mr. 
Bradlaugh might have been almost perfect if he had been flogged ; 
at any rate, it is difficult to draw any conclusion adverse to 
flogging from the fact that he was not, that the rod was spared. 
Then there was Mr. Jacob Bright (“the man who is not John,” 
as somebody once described him), with his thousand times refuted 
refutation about rotting, and with the handsome remark that 
“the American States were as intelligent as we were.” To be as 
intelligent as Mr. Jacob Bright, and to have it admitted by him- 
self! It’s proud communitiesthe American States will be when they 


—- that hanging horse thieves in Texas did not improve but 
ardened them, The evidence of this last fact must in any case 
be highly dubious; but, if it could be proved, we do not quite see 
how it affects the question. And we do not think that the Stryge 
would have seen it, though he would doubtless have taken much 
interest in Mr. Cuninghame Graham. 
But the spectacle of all others which would have rejoiced the 
ghostly visitor must have been that of Sir William Harcourt at 
Bromley, and especially of Sir William Harcourt in a white sheet, 
and in the character of the Apostle St. Paul when he apologized 
for persecuting the saints. “ He had himself, they knew it, been 
a party to the old policy of coercion. He believed at one time 
that the policy which they had, no doubt, inherited from their 
fathers was a sound policy. He was convinced by experience that 
it was a failure. He could no longer be a party to that 
failure. He believed that it was in a new policy, a policy 
which it would be the lasting glory of Mr. Gladstone (cheers) in 
generations yet to come, Kc. Kc.” “They knew it”; “he was 
convinced by experience”; “he could no longer be a party”; 
“Mr. Gladstone (cheers).”. How the Stryge or Mephistopheles 
his master (indeed, there are some who hold that the Stryge is 
only Mephistopheles in a more uncanny and lower form) would 
gloat over these remarks from Sir William Harcourt’s mouth! 
“They knew it.” What a delightful series of pictures do 
those words as they drop falteringly from the good Sir 
William’s mouth suggest! A series, reaching from the his- 
tory of the original person who wearied of husks and harlots 
down to that interesting passage where Lord Macaulay (Sir 
George Trevelyan will show it to Sir William, and can give 
his own comments) describes the conduct of Dean Sherlock, who, 
like Sir William, was a convinced and reasoned nonjuror till the 
deanery of St. Paul’s happened to be vacant, and then “ with the 
docility of a child,” or a Harcourt, accepted the oaths and the 
place. ‘He was convinced by experience.” But experience of 
what ? Sir William seems here to invert matters. His denun- 
ciation of “ Parnellite juice” was before he had experience of 
that element, and it was only when he had plunged in that he 
discovered that it was his element. Or did Sir William mean 
experience of Opposition benches after the cruel Budget night 
four years ago, also in merry May? At any rate, “he could no 
longer be a party to coercion.” This, also, we believe to be un- 
just and inaccurate. Not only can Sir William Harcourt be a 
rty, but he can, it would seem, be the only party to which Sir 
Yilliam Harcourt can belong. To that party he has never been 
untrue; with it he loves to live, and he is quite resolved that as 
a party it shall never be “out” when he can help it, or, in 
other words, that he would willingly die with it. And, yet 
again, “ Mr. Gladstone (cheers).” Ilow pat it comes that “ Mr. 
Gladstone (cheers) ” when a Separatist speaker is in the throes 
of an awkward explanation, has stumbled into an unusually 
thorny place of argument or history, has made an end of mis- 
representing Lord Salisbury (see Sir William on the “ Irish 
fleet”), and abusing Mr. Balfour! One thing any Separatist 
audience understands—that it is to cheer Mr. Gladstone; and it 
does it. No wonder the coldest of water runs down Separatists’ 
backs when they are impertinently reminded that there may come 
a time when this substitute for argument will be not available. 
But, happily for all of us, and Sir William Harcourt in 
ticular, it was still available on Wednesday. And when the un- 
earthly visitor had heard the cheers for Mr. Gladstone, we can 
imagine that he spread his sail-broad vans for flight back to his 
own special city Lutetia, the Happy, the Virtuous, the Free, 
with a more peculiar, not to say diabolic, grin on his countenance 
than before. 


THE STOCK MARKETS. 


IIE course of the stock markets since the failure of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte has contradicted all previous experi- 
ence. Hitherto the bankruptcy of a bank of the first standing has 
always given a shock to credit, and caused a fall in the prices of 
securities. But,though the Comptoir d’Escompte was, after the 
Bank of France and the Crédit Foncier, perhaps the greatest of 
French credit institutions, its failure has actually been followed 
by a general rise in prices, with the exception of prices of copper- 
mining shares. This unprecedented rise is due, of course, to the 
unprecedented action of the Bank of France in lending in the 
course of three weeks over 16 million sterling to the outside 
market. The action of the Bank of France has given the impres- 
sion that the French Government will not allow anything to mar 
the success of the Exhibition, and that, consequently, whatever 
may happen, the Bank of France will be ready to come to the 
rescue. Nor is theimpression altogether unreasonable, since, as & 
matter of fact, with the exception of the Comptoir d’Escompte 
and the Société des Métaux, there has been no important failure 
in Paris. But such an impression naturally tends to make 
speculators even more reckless than before. This week, it is true, 
there has been a pause in speculation. But, so far as can be 
judged, it will begin again almost immediately as rampantly as 
ever. Besides the action of the Bank of France there is much to 
stimulate speculation at present. Firstly, trade has continued 
to improve, in spite of war scares and money-market strin- 
gencies. And it is 7 at present even more rapidly 
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longer than any revival for a considerable time past, and it 
has an pote Me of permanence to which we have, of late, 
been unaccustomed. ere has not been as great a rise in 
prices and wages as might have been expected from so general 
and lasting an improvement in trade. And from this it may 
be argued that the duration of the improvement will prove 
to be longer than anybody a little while ago was oo 
to expect. But, with continued trade improvement, all indus- 
trial enterprises will yield larger returns, and, consequently, the 
purchasers of the shares of industrial Companies must expect to 

y higher prices. Then, again, it is everywhere assumed that, 
} m. this year at all events, peace is assured; and, further, it 
seems probable that money will continue both abundant and 
cheap - some months to come. The trade improvement has 
caused a very considerable expansion of the coin circulation in 
this country. But the Bank of England, nevertheless, has some- 
what increased its stock of gold, because the receipts of the metal 
from abroad have been large. The breakdown of the speculation 
in land and houses in Australasia appears to have made possible 
larger exports of gold than had taken place for some time. Then, 

, there have been considerable amounts received from New 
York. And, lastly, a material proportion of the sums sent to the 
Argentine Republic last year are now coming back. Some little 
time ago the rise in the premium on gold at Buenos Ayres was so 
continuous and rapid that it alarmed the Government. In con- 
sequence, large sums in gold were paid out of the Treasury. But 
most of the money so paid out has been exported to Europe. In 
this way the imports of gold have been very large during the 
past two months, and render it probable that the course of the 
money market during the summer will be smooth. With cheap 
money, the belief that peace is assured, improving trade, and 
confidence that the Bank of France will take care of the Paris 
market, it is not surprising that speculation should grow reckless. 

. An influence even more powerful perhaps than any of those 
yet enumerated is the many conversions of national debts 
t are going on. The Government of the United States 
redeeming its debt at an unprecedented and rapid rate. 
As portions of that debt became payable, the Government 
‘was able in consequence to reduce the interest upon those 
‘portions very greatly. The Prussian Government followed 
‘suit. But the action of our own Government last year had 
even greater effect than both the others combined ; firstly, 
‘because it affected a much larger amount of stock, and, secondly, 
‘because it immediately influenced the greatest market in the 
world. Other Governments are now rapidly following the 
example set them, Ilungary, Russia, Egypt, India, the Argentine 
Republic, and soon. These successive conversions are accustoming 
‘investors to the idea that in the future they must be satisfied 
with a very low rate of interest. The investors who are dis- 
‘satisfied with the new stocks offered, by their competition for 
ther stocks force up their price. Then old holders sell in the 
hope of getting a better return for their money, and in turn send 
up the prices of another class of security. And so the movement 
‘goes on until the purely speculative securities are reached. Then 
speculators argue that, as there has been a general rise in the 
= of interest-bearing securities, the ratio of prices has been 
isturbed, and that the purely speculative securities ought to rise 
also. Over and above all this, great capitalists and powerful 
*syndicates are interested in bringing out new loans and Companies. 
cannot be successfully launched without preparation 
of the market, as the phrase goes, which, in plain English, 
means, without running up prices, so as to induce the public to 
‘believe that the new issue is a good thing and will prove profit- 
‘able to the subscriber. It is known that the number to be brought 
‘Ont this yearis very large. The Russian conversion is to be com- 
if possible, and along with conversion, or immediately fol- 
wing it, there is to be a considerable amount of new money 
Taised. Then the conversion of the Hungarian Debt is being carried 
through, the Egyptian conversion is almost ready, Spain and 
Italy need to borrow very largely, Argentine issues are becomin 
numerous again, other South American issues are promised, an 
the number of industrial concerns to be brought out is very great. 
Powerful financial groups, then, are interested in ensuring before- 
hand the success of these various issues. They are not only 
themselves manipulating the market, but they are encouraging 
and assisting others to ulate. And speculators pure and 
simple knowing this, and believing that the great capitalists and 
powerful syndicates are able to effect what they have undertaken, 
are buying wildly, in the hope that the rise will continue, and 
that they themselves will realize handsome profits by selling 
by-and-bye at higher prices. Ofcourse the Trust Companies that 
have been formed on so large a scale of late are likewise stimu- 
lating the movement, and so are the various promotion Com- 
panies. 

Of course these anticipations are based on the assumption that, 
not only will peace be maintained, but that there will be no 
Serious war scare to throw all calculations out of gear. If the 
assumption is fulfilled, then it seems probable that speculation 
will continue rampant for some time to come. It need hardly be 
added that sooner or later it must end in a collapse, and that the 
longer it is continued the more widespread will the witianite ruin 

- But each speculator hopes that his own luck, or his own 
a judgment, will enable him to bring his operations to a close 

ore the crash comes. And thus, while every one knows that 
there must be a day of reckoning, all 
could be. Meantime, it may be poin 


on as if no such thing 
out that foreign Govern- 


ment bonds are already so high that it is scarcely possible to 
carry them much higher. e finances of Russia have been 
greatly improved for the time being by two successive good 
harvests, and the credit of Russia has profited in proportion. But 
good harvests in Russia and bad harvests elsewhere cannot 
always be counted upon, and all the other causes which brought 
about recurring deficits in the Russian Budget remain in full force, 
yet Russia is now borrowing at about 44 per cent. Again, the 
finances of Italy, Spain, and Portugal are in an exceedingly bad 
way. And yet, to judge by Stock Exchange quotations, the very 
badness of their finances is cause for a rise in the credit of those 
States. All this cannot last, it may be objected, and however 
reckless speculators may be, they can hardly be mad enough to 
carry prices much farther. It would certainly seem so to the 
cautious observer; but since they have done so much, it is quite 
possible that they may do more, and that, given a preservation of 
peace and cheap money, syndicates and groups of gg may 
still continue the upward movement in these bonds. Regarding 
home railway stocks, the probability is that the rise will be 
continued. Prices are already excessively high; but, as pointed 
out above, investors have become used to a very low rate of return 
upon their money, and as they have confidence in the manage- 
ment of English railways, and as the trade improvement pro- 
mises higher dividends in the immediate future, it is by no means 
unlikely that quotations may continue to advance for some time 
to come at all events. Nitrate securities and diamond and gold 
shares are for the moment out of favour. They have had their 
boom, and just now are depressed. But it would be rash to 
predict that fresh interest may not be got up in them, and that 
another speculation as wild as that which has just ended may 
not be witnessed before the year is out. In American railroad 
securities there has been very little speculation for a long time’ 
som While almost everything else has been rising, they have: 

n either standing still or going down. That, of itself, to the 
ordinary Stock Exchange operator is a good reason why they 
should now advance. He troubles himself little with the real 
values of securities. What weighs most with him is, whether 
there is room for a considerable movement. Now American prices 
are decidedly lower than they were two and a half years ago, and 
the average speculator, therefore, argues that there is room in 
them for a considerable upward movement. Consequently, the 
Stock Exchange impression just now is that the next great boom 
will be in the American market. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 
ConcLusion. 


iv has been matter of complaint among a small proportion of 
those who, as might have been expected, have freely criticized 
this series of articles as to the condition of the Bar and the un- 
fortunate position of many hundreds of barristers that, while we 
have not been slow to point out the disabilities under which Mr. 
Briefless and his brother-out-o’works labour, we have not in- 
dicated any method of reform by which the lamentable state of 
affairs might possibly be ameliorated. The initiated—all who 
know the true state of the facts and are prepared to recognize 
them—will not be surprised when we say that we unhesitatingly 
plead guilty to the charge of exposing a cruelly defective con- 
dition of affairs without being able to suggest any practical, or 
practicable, remedy. Having made this candid avowal, we will 
proceed to show, inter alia, why the legal outlook is likely to 
continue to be as gloomy in the future as it unquestionably is at 
present. It goes without saying that the existing evils are 
mainly—indeed, it may be said entirely—due, in the first place, 
to the number of practising barristers being immensely in excess 
of the number required ; and, secondly, to the narrow-minded- 
ness of solicitors in retaining only the “ big” men as leaders. It 
is only fair to say that in many cases this is not the solicitor’s 
fault ; for clients, who think they understand the management of 
a case a good deal better than those whom they consult, have a 
habit of suggesting the counsel whom they wish to be employed, 
and refusing to content themselves with any other. Now, ifany 
reader ofthese observations will formulate a plan for ss 
the first of these evils—i.ec. the overcrowding of the Bar—he wi 
be rendering a service, not only to the Bar itself, but to societ 
ey. for which every one ought to be profoundly grateful. 

he Bar, however, is an open profession, admission to its ranks 
being denied only to persons of notoriously bad character, or men 
who are in trade. The question of birth, or of social position, 
very properly never comes into consideration ; so that, provided a 
youth can the preliminary examination in the Latin lan- 
guage, English History, and the English language, and then, in 
due course, the final examinations in Roman Law, Real and Per- 
sonal Property, Equity, and Common Law, if he be the son of a 
chimney-sweep or a navvy, he is quite as eligible to be called to 
the Bar as the heir to a dukedom or a throne. This is as it 
should be, and some of the most famous names in legal history 
have been those of men of the humblest origin. But it is not easy 
to see how the alarming flow of candidates for the Bar can be 
checked. Truth to tell, all idea of checking it may be dismissed 
as chimerical ; it will in all probability continue to the end of 
time. 

We now come to the second point ; and we might ask and ask 


in vain for a satisfactory answer to the question, Will solicitors’ 
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ever retain for “ big” cases other than so-called “big” men? Ex- 
perience enables us to express our fixed opinion that no satisfactory 
change is to be looked for in this direction. It is quite natural 
that those charged with the preparation of important cases (to 
the suitors, of course, every case is important) should do the 
best they can for their clients, and that they should now rush to 
the Websters, the Jameses, the Russells, and the Clarkes, just as 
their predecessors were wont to rush to the Cockburns, the 
Edwin Jameses, the Ballantines, the Byleses, the Hawkinses, and 
the Parrys. A counsel cannot be retained in a cause until the 
writ has been issued, and in old times it was a custom with 
many firms who were conducting a case for the plaintiff to 
instruct two of their clerks to compare their watches, and so 
arrange matters that Serjeant Byles should be retained within a 
few minutes of the writ being issued, in order to prevent the 
defendant in the action availing himself of that famous leader’s 
services. Itis precisely the same in other professions, and notably 
in medicine and surgery ; the man who has once made a success, 
or who can persuade the public that he has made a success, has a 
comparatively easy time, and is simply inundated with patients, 
and, indeed, has a great deal more to do than he can possibly 
attend to. 

Much as we regret to say it, the hopeless outlook at the Bar 
will, in our opinion, continue. There is no help for it. So far 
as regards the remote future, it is true that the remedy is in the 
hands of young men themselves, and we sincerely hope that many 
intending legal aspirants will have read “ The Bar as a Pro- 
fession” and have taken warning in time. Under the circum- 
stances, which we have shown beyond contradiction exist and 
will exist, it is nothing short of sheer madness for any man to 
waste his time in preparing for the Bar unless he have those 
“connexions” of which mention has been made in previous 
articles. It is not so much a case of keen competition as of the 
impossibility of joining in the competition, which is confined to 
the favoured few. There are many important cases which admit 
of the briefing of three or more counsel; it often matters little 
or nothing who is the junior counsel, and consequently he is 
thrust into a case either by the influence of one of the “ silks,” 
or by a little gentle pressure being brought to bear on the 
solicitor who has charge of the case. Often the solicitor 
requires no pressure at all, and indeed he would be more 
than human were he to overlook the claims to consideration 
which naturally arise in the case of a son, or a young brother, or 
a brother-in-law. The temptations to join the brotherhood of the 
Bar are, we admit, many and great, and never were they more 
numerous or greater than at the present time, when the forensic 
arena is extended by the redoubtable Commission, with its seem- 
ingly interminable catalogue of clouds of witnesses and speeches 
of a week's duration. To some of those engaged in the frish 
inquiry their retainer is probably as good as a year's income in 
ordinary times, to say nothing of the prestige attaching to all who 
are so fortunate as to be “in it.” Then, too, many other plums 
come in the way of a certain few who are lucky enough, for one 
reason or another, to secure them. But for all this, however, 
and taking, as we have done from the first, a dispassionate view 
of the legal outlook, our honest advice to the majority of those 
young men who are thinking of joining the great army of bar- 
risters is, “ Don’t.” 

The prizes in the profession are doubtless very high; but the 
odds against securing them are correspondingly great, so that, 
without interest, it is most unwise to join in the contest. As 
Sir Alexander Cockburn once said, when speaking of the Bar, the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and those 
who are victorious should be humble in spirit, and should not in 
any way exult over their less fortunate brethren. The wasted 
career of many a brilliant man bears striking testimony to the 
truth of the late Lord Chief Justice’s remarks. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


_——s are but two works on view at Mr. Lefévre’s Gallery 
in King Street, but these two are of exceptional importance. 
We may first dismiss the example of Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, a 
group of Highland cattle reposing on rough moorland grass, with 
ee light streaming on their glossy coats, a range of purple 
crags closing in the horizon. This is worthy of close attention, 
and testifies to the firmness of hand still possessed by the veteran 
painter, who, as all the world knows, is now approaching her 
seventieth year. It does not, however, appeal to detailed 
criticism. What more can be said of cattle Re it has already 
been recorded that Mlle. Bonheur has painted them, and that 
they are worthy of her brush? The other canvas at the Lefévre 
Gallery lends itself a great deal more naturally to the critie’s art. 

For many years past Mr. Alma Tadema has painted no subject 
so elaborate and ambitious as that which animates “A Dedica- 
tion to Bacchus,” a picture which is equal in size to, and seems 
deliberately to compete with, the master's famous “ Vintage 
Festival” of twenty years ago. The celebration of ancient 
worship by dancing is a theme which has so often occupied Mr. 
Alma Tadema that it may be said to belong to him. His present 
picture, which contains not fewer than sixty individual figures, 
seems to belong to a later period than the “Vintage” and to 
illustrate a less archaic society. It is, in fact, as we may guess, 
a picture of life in a highly civilized southern Adriatic city 


towards the close of the supremacy of the Antonines. We stand 
on a terrace close to and high above the sea-shore, and from our: 
elevated station we look over a gulf of brilliant azure to rocky 
shores of capes or islands in the offing. A temple to Bacchus is 
on our right hand, with its elaborately-carved white marble 
altar, and a purple velarium floating above it. The chorus of 
sacred servitors, garlanded and veiled, surrounds the altar, on the 
front steps of which the chief priest and priestess stand to re- 
ceive the votive procession. This latter consists of a country 
family, who have brought a little girl that they may dedicate her 
to the service of the deity; this line of rustic figures, awestruck 
and slightly embarrassed, wind upwards to the rocky citadel of 
the god, preceded by a bacchante, who wheels round as she ap- 
proaches the altar, waves in the air her curious thyrsus, with its. 
metal flowers and silver bells, and announces to the breathless. 
procession the presence of the divinity. 

The figures of the worshippers are too numerous for us to de- 
scribe in detail. Their groups will reward close examination ;. 
for the painter has skilfully avoided any monotony of move- 
ment, dress, or character. ‘The tender would-be priestess, a deli-- 
cate little blonde child, shrinks timidly away towards a graceful 
girl, sister or aunt, who bends to comfort her. The rest of the 
family regard her with grave and anxious faces, and her four- 
elder brothers, in deep green robes, with saffron silken fillets in 
their hair, seem to form a bodyguard to protect her timidity. 
But they are themselves amply engaged, for they are carrying 
the skins of the first-fruits of their father’s vintage, which are to be 
presented, in the name of the acolyte, at the shrine of the deity. 

The colour and light of this extraordinary picture are brilliant 
even beyond Mr. Alma Tadema’s wont, and every corner of the- 
canvas is finished with his marvellous precision of touch. That 
the marbles of many colours, the bronzes, the silver vessels, and 
the fruits are exquisitely painted goes without saying; but in 
this instance Mr. Alma Tadema has positively surpassed himself. 
There is sometimes to be observed in the surface of his epee | 
an overworked, a fatigued look, as though the artist, in his z 
for perfection, had not known when to stop. In “A Dedication 
to Bacchus” there is no trace of this; there is the atest, 
possible freshness and directness of execution. Where all is so 
elaborate, we notice one slight deficiency which would not make 
itself felt in work less highly finished, and we, therefore, note that 
the great pine-garlands which the two dancing figures in the 
centre of the composition are carrying on their arms are not 
quite true enough to nature. They might be made of a ro 
woollen texture, dyed dark green. As these garlands catch the- 
eye, it is perhaps not too much to hope that the painter will re- 
touch them. This appears to us to be almost the only stricture: 
which hypercriticism can find to make about a picture of amazing” 
beauty and interest, on which the artist has expended learning an 
feeling without end. There can be little question that this is the 
most important work Mr. Alma Tadema has hitherto exhibited. 

At the galleries of Messrs. Buck & Reid, 179 New Bond Street, 
there is now on view a collection of landscapes by Mr. Maurice 
Pollock, which invite attention. The canvases, with one exception, 
are small. This exception is “ Moonlight,” a daring attempt to 
represent the full moon at the moment when she seems to have: 
stamped a thin floor of cloud to fragments, and is —— the 
sky above a mottled canopy of radiance and deep shade. Beneath, 
a solemn landscape sleeps in purple and russet. The other speci- 
mens of Mr. Pollock’s work are quieter and perhaps more repre- 
sentative. His landscapes are not English ip their character, but 
suggest sympathy with the aims of the great French masters of 
Romanticism, although it would be difficult to point to any one 
painter in particular as having influenced the English artist. 
Among these little canvases, none is more delicate, none more 
poetical, than “ Burning Weeds,” a vague and dreamy corner of a 
wood, melting into a mist of golden colour. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IL 


ATER visits to Burlington House confirm the favourable 
general impression of the first. The Hanging Committee 
deserve credit for the good places given to worthy outsiders and 
for a comparative modesty in the distribution of bad work by 
their colleagues. The show affords a good gene | to the 
public to study the direction of English art. . Swan's “ Pro- 
digal Son” will assuredly please a large majority of artists and 
the public. It achieves, what a number of English painters have 
tried, the union of careful work, a strong dose of realism, and 
something of the decorative conventions of the Old Masters. 
From lack of training, from a disagreement of opinion as to what 
is important, from the demand for bright prettiness, &c., no one 
has hitherto brought to bear on the problem such variously culti- 
vated powers as Mr. Swan’s. When we look at other important 
work we find nothing exactly like “ The Prodigal Son.” Art has. 
become split up of late into more decided divisions of realistic 
and decorative aim. This picture belongs to an older stratum, 
but its convention has been vivified by the tonic of modern. 
realism. Sir F. Leighton’s work, whetlier we look at “Greek 
Girls playing Ball,” “Sybil” (25), or “Invocation” (31), 1 
wholly and intentionally unreal in comparison. Mr. Orchardsons 
“Young Duke” is the genre of ordinary life, neither quite 
nor quite unreal it is true, but its convention aims rather at 
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illustration of a subject than at an ideal of picture-making for 
the sake of plastic modelling in a grand style. Much the: same 
may be said of Mr. F. Dicksee’s “ Passing of Arthur,” though the 
subject and setting are mythical and poetic: Mr. Solomon's 
“Sacred and Profane Love” pretends to combine more truth 
with its decorative quality, and gets less; for it is by no 
means a success. Perhaps Mr. Watts’s masterly piece of 
modelling, “The Habit doesn’t make the Monk” (318), be- 
longs more decidedly than any picture to the same cate- 
as Mr. Swan’s work. There is the same seriousness, 
the same dignified rejection of what is meretricious and un- 
suited to paint, the same simplicity, and the same wish to make 
decoration noble and realism neither superficial nor trivial. Mr. 
Watts fills his canvas better than Mr. Swan, but fails to reach 
the glowing unity of colour of his “ Fata Morgana” in the New 
Gallery. An excellent picture, perhaps the most striking of any 
painted by those inside the Academy, offers a complete contrast 
to the Sqens work. Among the figure-painters of the Academy 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse stands almost alone as a man to whom 
the term “ impressioniste” might be applied in its ordinary signi- 
fication. In the picture in question, “ Ophelia” (222), he more 
than ever justifies his title to be ranked among the men who can 
conjure up a scene with all the lifelike interest and few of the 
distractions and incongruities that accompany actuality. This is 
an important point ; for the realism that joined together ever so 
many separate still-life studies in the arbitrary bounds of a frame 
is now fairly exploded as a theory of painting. It gained no- 
thing ; for it deadened the sensitiveness of the eye to unity and 
as qualities of picture-making, while it gave, at the same 
time, an untrue and trivial account of our feelings about nature. 
sanwaing to the later theory, you must not paint each separate 
point in the field of vision with the hard definition that you can 
see if you make it the centre and focus of your gaze. If you find 
yourself irresistably attracted to one point in the view, you 
should make a separate picture of it. Otherwise you must com- 
bine all these separate acts of vision, and give each of their 
contents no more than its proper proportion of value in the 
representation of the resultant impression of the whole scene. 
By this you get a unity, different, indeed, from the conven- 
tions of the Old Masters, but serviceable for the same end— 
teers g Does Mr. Waterhouse succeed in this task ? 
he paint from an impression of the whole field of vision 
‘treated? Is his realism, in fact, pictorial and broad in its truth- 
fulness? We answer “ Yes” to every question. The general 
tone of the picture—a cool grey pervading greens and whites— 
looks colder than some may Tike; but this is due in great part to 
surrounding walls. The tone smacks of nature and atmosphere ; 
it has the true hue of outside space. The dark hollows colle the 
‘trees make no hot spots or holes in the canvas. They are kept 
in a cool grey nm, and not cooked in any convenient brown 
sauce. The white figure stands in a broadly true relation to the 
ensemble of colour and to the grass, which is full of various 
hs. er by no means niggled. It is no small extra merit 
te look of madness in the face is natural, unstrained, and 
expressed without frozen wrinkles or conventional contortion of 
the features. We may note that Mr. Waterhouse’s figure bears 
about the same proportion to the canvas that Mr. Swan’s does—a 
rtion very suitable to an atmospheric treatment of a subject. 
“Of the two painters Mr. Waterhouse is the more determined to 
reject anything like a balanced composition. He spreads his 
figure straight across the canvas; but . has taken great care, 
nevertheless, to make it fit in agreeably, so that he gets at once 
an air of nonchalance and the benefits of arrangement. 

Mr. Waterhouse may be more conveniently classed with groups 
Outside the Academy than with any inside, His work is in a 
way akin to that of the chief naturalistic exhibitors whom we 
mentioned last week. He has, however, more in common with 
Mr. H. 8. Tuke than with Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, Bramley, and 
‘company. Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Tuke belong less decidedly 
to A one school than the other two; they are simpler and less 
frigidly systematic; hang on their own hook, if we may so express 
it. . Tuke in “ All Hands to the Pumps” (464) has conjured 
p a broad and consistent vision of a scene, not of common, but 

real life. The red-haired bawling mate, the depressed toiling 
mariners, the sea misty with a driving scud, the torn sail above, 
and underfoot the dirty green water from the pumps make a real 

, fortunately unspoilt by the ostentatious cleverness or 
oo, carefulness which so often compromise the breadth of a 
ealistic canvas. It is a picture to be well looked at, for at first 
sight the very unaflectedness of its truth (its great merit) gives 
at a somewhat dull and quiet aspect. We have to do with real 
lesh in real air, and we have not often seen them so conscien- 
tiously treated. All these painters, whom we have been consider- 
ing as realists, model well—that is, they show you the different 
inclinations of the various planes in an object by the amount and 
‘character of the light received. They produce the conviction of 
atmosphere by this same modelling, and also by another kind, 
which shows the gradual absorption of local colour into the tone 
-of the picture as the planes recede further from the eye. A look, 
wever, at such pictures as “The Marquess’s Proposal to 
Griselda” (677), by Mr. F. Vigers, “ Moriamur pro Rege nostro 
Maria Theresa” (1263), by Mr. Laslett J. Pott, or “The Dedica- 
tion of Samuel” (1188), by Mr. F. W. W. Topham, will explain 
ter than any words what we mean. In these canvases, more 
‘especially in the first, one gets no idea of the relative distances of 
or objects except from the drawing, which is not always 


bad. Everything is on the same plane, and everything is equally 
bright and flat. ; 
‘In classifying painters in the Academy we do not pretend 
critical accuracy or to any fine distinction of the niceties 
difference, which to the artists themselves most probably appear 
gulfs quite impossible to bridge. Any arrangement, however 
summary, will save time and trouble, and give the visitor some 
clue to guide him in the confused labyrinth of sixteen hundred 
ictures. In connexion, then, with the naturalistic aims of 
essrs. Waterhouse, Tuke, Bramley, &c., we will mention the 
names of Messrs. Melton Fisher, Brangwyn, Chevallier Tayler, 
and H. Bannerman; and, as more remotely related, Messrs, 
Emile Wauters, F. Bourdillon, H. Schmalz, Remy Cogghe, 
W. T. Warrener, A. Birkenruth, H. Fisher, T. B. Kennington, 
J. H. Lorimer, and Miss M. Stokes. It is needless to say that in 
the works of these artists will be found every gradation of excel- 
lence, every nuance of sincerity, and a great variety of views as 
to the comparative importance of handling and modelling, matter 
and manner, &c. We hope to give them closer consideration in a 
later notice; but for the present we must pass on to other 
groups. What we may call the Eugéne de Blaas, or Venetian, 
school produces pictures not very dissimilar to some examples of 
the realistic set Just mentioned. As a rule, however, their touch is 
less marked, their treatment less broad, and they incline to a 
harder and less atmospheric vein of colour. This year we have work 
of the sort from Messrs. Luke Fildes, Van Haanen, and Mr. Henry 
Woods, who, in his “On the Steps of the Scuola” (173), is by 
far the most conscientious and thorough. His heads are fairly 
modelled and his architecture carefully handed, but the effect of 
his spotted arrangement of bright colour lends a somewhat gay and 
trivial aspect to his canvas. ; 
Messrs. E. Armitage, G. D. Leslie, A. Gow, I. Stacy Marks, 
J. E. Hodgson, Dendy Sadler, W. F. Yeames are painters, who, 
whatever their merits or demerits, seem unaware of the beauties 
proper to oil as a medium, They show no feeling for juiciness o 
colour, expression of brushwork, unity, and concentration of 
effect. Most of their work is hard, glassy, and equally and simi- 
larly laboured all over. Mr. Calderon’s “ Home” (285) suffers 
from the same mechanical evenness, and also from an atrocious 
scheme of colour. The President may be smooth and featureless, 
but, when one comes upon his work after these tinted drawings, one 
feels that here, at least, is art. Mr. W. P. Frith’s “ Walter 
Frith ” (283), though of no high order of work, shows the painter 
with some feeling for his material. We must mention at the 
same time Mr. IF’. D. Millet’s “ Anthony van Corlear” (378), for he 
also paints evenly and laboriously, like the gentlemen mentioned 
above, but with what a difference! His colouring is softer and 
more agreeable, his effect of light much truer and broader, Mr. 
Storey, too, in “Godiva” (326), paints in a smooth and slimy 
manner, which reduces the delicacies of the female form to the 
unmeaning sort of roundness obtained with a turning lathe. Mr. 
F. Goodall’s larger “ Dream of Paradise ” (1245) may be broader 
and, perhaps, a little finer in line, but its pinky colour is hardly 
agreeable. We have still two or three big figure canvases to deal 
with—namely, Miss Rae’s “Death of Procris” (629), a sort of 
foreign edition of the President’s work, not without merit ; and 
four large, coarse pictures which somehow fail of their effect, 
Mr. W. Liewellyn’s “ Debate on the Fisheries Question” (125), 
a praiseworthy attempt at a life-sized group; Mr. Prell’s “ Holy 
Rest” (212), in a German style; Mr. Normand’s “ Death of the 
Firstborn” (1210); and Mr. A. E. Emslie’s “Forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven” (344). The mention of 
this last reminds us of another, but very different, religious 
icture, “The Carpenter's Son” (740), by Edward E. Simmons. 
ike the Frenchman Uhde—and may we not say like Rembrandt 
and many of the old Italians >—Mr. Simmons thinks that a scene 
from the Bible is more likely to have grown up in our minds with 
modern surroundings than in that holy land which exists only in 
ictures. Whatever may be thought of the venture, at any rate 
fie has done all he could to give his conception solidity, sobriety, 
and dignity. Here are no frivolities of handling, no impertinent 
explosions of colour, no symbolism, and no mawkish sentiment. 
The boy’s head is powerfully modelled and its lighting is very 
happy, whilst all the accessories are put in with due force and 
full attention to value. Yet this piece of fine realism is without 
any obtrusion of method or cleverness; and for that reason and 
on account of its personal flavour we have not classed it with 
other pictures of the naturalistic school. There remain to be 
considered next week smaller figure-subjects by Messrs. Tadema, 
Poynter, Blair, Leighton, &c., and by a few painters whom we 
have barely mentioned in this article. Looking over the whole field 
of figure-work, and allowing for every kind of merit, we may say 
in conclusion that the canvases of Messrs. Watts, Swan, F’. Dicksee, 
and Orchardson in the more conventional class, and those of 
Messrs. J. W. Waterhouse, S. Forbes, Tuke, Bramley, and 
Simmons in the more realistic group, seem to us the most notable, 
and the most certain to add to their authors’ reputations. 


THE PARIS FETES. 


O* Sunday last France was en féte—that is to say, officially 
so, for it has been pretty universally acknowledged that 
the “august day,” as M. Carnot was pleased to call it, which 
marked “the beginning of the second century of seer mene | 
the hundredth anniversary of the day when the Stat 
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met to first proclaim ideas of free government, civil Equality, 
Justice, and Liberty,” was not participated in by the vast majority 
of the people with any particular degree of enthusiasm. Poli- 
tically speaking, the fétes of the Centenary of 1789 have not been 
very successful, and certainly—if we except the illuminations—they 
were from an artistic point of view a dismal failure. It is now a 
hundred years ago, not, indeed, since the Revolution commenced 
—for it began, historically speaking, four years earlier—but 
since a very solemn and magnificent procession which included 
the wee Fey Queen, the Archbishops, Bishops, and, in short, the 
whole official host of France, wended its way from the Church 
of Notre Dame at Versailles to that of St. Louis, to render 
thanks to God for the confirmation of the new Constitution. 
That procession, if we may judge of it from a very fine con- 
temporary engraving, was a magnificent affair, rendered brilliant 
by every element calculated to captivate popular fancy—elabo- 
rate costumes, gorgeous ecclesiastical garments and uniforms, be- 
— and behooped ladies, and streets lined with the delight- 
ully quaint tapestries and rich brocades with which in those 
days the better classes were wont to decorate the fronts of their 
houses on festal occasions. A hundred years later, day of days, 
M. le Président Carnot, attended by M. Tirard and a host of 
Ministers and officials in the inevitable evening dress which so 
delights the official world of France, proceeded to Versailles in as 
much State as Democratic institutions permit. There was cer- 
tainly not much that was either picturesque or attractive in the 
procession of dusty and, for the most part, hired vehicles which 
conveyed the solemn-looking company to the palace built b 
King Sun; and Le roi Soleil himself, had he come to life, ol | 
indeed, have marvelled at the sombre assemblage of folk in 
swallow-tail coats and stiff white neckties. The streets, it is true, 
if they were not decorated with tapestries, certainly did not 
want for flags, and looked gay enough ; but the long-awaited pro- 
cession passed by amid little or no enthusiasm. People who could 
remember the gorgeous equipages of Imperial pageants, the glitter 
and the gilding and the dash and “ go” of everything of 1867, for 
instance, shrugged their shoulders and found fault, French 
fashion, with everything and everybody, the dignified President in- 
cluded. There were soldiers and to spare, but their uniforms did 
not seem to fit them—a very conspicuovs fault in the French 
army—and now and then a bit of colour was thrown in acci- 
dentally to give life to the decidedly gloomy gathering, by the 
presence of an occasional judge, for instance, in crimson and 
ermine, and of the Bishop of Versailles in purple, and his priests 
in white cassocks, who stepped forward at the entry to the town, 
and greeted M. le Président in a clever speech, in which he took 
obvious care to omit the word République. The incident of the 
half-crazy workman Perrin, who fired a pistol at M. Carnot, had 
a rather happy effect upon the drowsy multitude by livening 
ple up to at least a semblance of enthusiasm. Many and 
engthy were the speeches made at Versailles in the honour and 
glory of the Republic, and above all in that of the gentlemen who 
preside over the destinies of France in 1889. When the speeches 
were over and duly applauded, an ugly rush was made by the 
famished official wor t for the buffet. A display of the grand 
fountains and a letting off of half the fireworks ordered for the 
Exhibition brought proceedings to a termination. In Paris itself, 
beyond the illuminations of some of the principal public buildings 
and the customary street dances, the féte was scarcely observed 
at all, and there were no private illuminations of any kind what- 
ever, although the Municipal Manifesto especially invited “all 
good citizens” to light up their windows. 

On Monday at two o'clock the Great Exhibition was formally 
opened by the President, and a less interesting ceremonial can 
scarcely be imagined. It had all the Democratic elements which 
distinguish American functions of the same kind, but none of 
the impressive devotional feelings which the great Transatlantic 
Republic never omits. In former times the Archbishop of Paris, 
in full pontificals, and attended by his clergy, would have blessed 
the building, and the united choirs and choristers of all the 
churches and theatres in Paris would have made the great domes 
ring with the stirring notes of the “Te Deum.” We have 
changed all this, and official France finds that the blessing of 
Heaven is a superfluous luxury, not worth invoking. The féte, 
too, like certain exasperating plays, lacked entirely what is 
known as “female interest.” me. Carnot, the wives of the 
Ministers and of the various French and foreign Commissioners, 
&c., were relegated out of sight to a gallery under a dome as high 
as that of St. Paul's. In consequence of this somewhat Oriental 
measure, which separated the sexes as in a Portuguese synagogue 
or a Moorish mosque, the floor presented a uniform mass of black 
coat backs and bald heads. Nothing relieved the monotony of 
the scene except M. Carnot’s tricoloured scarf of the Legion of 
Honour. When all the lengthy and inaudible speeches were 
duly applauded the dreary function was over. M. Carnot was 
otal taken round the galleries and sections, being every- 
where received with the greatest respect ; but not even when he 
finally drove off under the Eiffel Tower, in his chariot and four, 
did the vast crowd give him other than a polite greeting. 


A FAMILIAR FARCE. 
ERHAPS the most striking feature about the modern play- 
wright is his lack of invention. Year after year the same 
old stories are told, on and off the stage, with singularly little 
variety, the old grooves are traversed, the familiar stations passed, 


and the inevitable terminus reached in accustomed fashion, 
Nothing is more remarkable in Shakspeare than the fact that all 
his plays are so absolutely distinct in motive and structure; and 
so it has been with all writers who may be esteemed great—how- 
ever smaller the oy! have been than the greatest. Sheridan 
trod new ground in his best comedy, and made no attempt to 
repeat himself ; Goldsmith found a totally new path for himself, 
and so had his predecessors done (that so many of them depended 
rather upon character than incident is a circumstance that need 
not be here discussed). Moliére’s receptivity of idea was frankly 
admitted by himself; but when he had once utilized an idea it 
was his custom to discard it—and all that he touched he gilded 
with novelty, The lesser writers of a later day did the same, 
To enter upon details would be too prolonged a task, but even 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy scorned to say in different words what 
they had said already. On the stage the method of Mr. Howells 
and some other curious products of quasi-literary civilization 
cannot well be copied. In the capacity of novelists their 
inventiveness lies in the fact that they write books without 
inventing anything. They employ a cloud of words to hide 
the truth that they have nothing to say, the marvellous thing 
being that they should, as they apparently do, gain adherents 
who believe that to accept books thus written is an evidence of 
what they call culture. 

We are straying from our subject, however, led aside by reflec- 
tions consequent on having once more listened at the Vaudeville 
Theatre to an oft-told tale, now called Angelina, founded on M. 
Bisson’s Une Mission Délicate. There is a form of French drama 
almost as inflexible and conventional as the set plot of the 
British melodrama, though in France it is divided into two varie- 
ties. The first is drama; the personages are husband, wife, and 
lover; and threatened discovery gives rise to sentimental episodes 
of a more or less powerful character. The second is comedy or 
farce; the personages are the same; but threatened discovery 
leads to episodes which are, or should be, comic. The student of 
modern French drama who examines into the correctness of this 
summary will gees be astonished, if he has not thought of 
investigating the subject, to find in how very many instances 
these two broad definitions fit. Angelina recites the usual story, 
complicated by clumsy incidents, whose clumsiness is still further 
increased by the attempt at bending M. Bisson’s plot to the 
taste of English audiences. The middle-aged, but too volatile, 
hero, Alfred Gadabout, flirts with the widow—as he supposes. 
her to be—of his friend Major O’Gallagher, who, when de- 
parting for foreign service, had confided his secretly married 
wife to the tender care of Gadabout and another friend ; but 
the Major unexpectedly returns, and is very far indeed from 
being satisfied with what he ascertains about his friend’s. 
guardianship. All this has a meaning in M. Bisson’s piece, most 
of which it Tene in course of translation, though we are far from 
complaining of what the adapter has done towards toning down 
the farce—always supposing that he was ever well advised in 
taking it in hand. The story becomes exceedingly complicated 
without being at all ingenious. The whole episode which deals 
with the arrest of Gadabout on a criminal charge, suspicion 
having been directed to him by the discovery of his hat near to- 
Mrs. O’Gallagher’s rooms, is simply childish, and Mr. Thorne, 
who plays the part, has not the dash and dexterity that alone 
could carry off an incident which does not bear a moment’s ex- 
amination. We do not demand absolute probability in farce ; the 
outraging of probability is often a main source of the fun; but 
there must nevertheless be a certain affinity to reason in what 
takes place. There is a striving after an effect which is not 
attained in making Mrs. Gadabout a very masculine woman, 
daughter of a warlike officer whose picture hangs on the wall of 
the drawing-room, and herself an accomplished master—that is 
to say, mistress—of fence. To call in the assistance of the 
sword is to weaken the revenge which an exasperated wife 
takes on a faithless husband. ‘Ihe best written and best acted 
part in the piece is Mr. Cyril Maude’s really very clever and 
original study of Charles Spangle, nephew of a characterless 
stockbroker, of whom Mr. Gilbert Farquhar strives diligently 
to make something—an impossible task. Charles Spangle 18, 
of course, a caricature; but in farce (and this is sheer farce; 
though the playbill calls it comedy) caricature is permissible. 
The young man describes himself as “a student of philosophy 
existing only in the sphere of the unknowable,” and his theory 1s 
that “the height of human knowl is attained when we dis- 
cover that we know nothing.” The caricature is the more 
effective and striking because it is in reality so slight an exaggera- 
tion of the mental attitude of a modern school, the members 
which believe that they think. The nasal voice which Mr. Maude 
assumes just fits the character. The jumble appears all the more 
odd when this little piece of eccentric comedy is seen by the side 
of the conventional Major, played energetically enough by Mr. F. 
Thorne, who is none other than Sir Lucius O"Trigger marti 
and vulgarized. If there is really any fear of an attempt to play 
Angelina in the evening, the gross stupidities connected with the 
appearance of the detective should be rigorously supervised. 
Actor and author, so far as this part is concerned, have both 
bitter cause of complaint against each other. 
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STATUETTES. 


wet we have several times recommended has at last, as 
we are glad to record, been done. We have on various 
occasions, while dwelling on the revival of sculpture which has 
been one of the most remarkable features of English art within 
the last ten years, lamented that no one had the enterprise to 
publish the work of some of our own sculptors, as is so freely 
and so profitably done in France. It was, therefore, with great 
satisfaction that we received notice this week from Mr. Arthur 
Leslie Collie, of 39n Old Bond Street, that he is about to publish 
during the month of May a statuette in bronze, executed for him 
by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., after his statue of General 

rdon recently placed in Trafalgar Square. A specimen of this 
work is now to be seen at Mr. Collie’s Gallery. It is thirteen 
and a half inches high—-that is to say, it is of a size eminently 
convenient for use in an ordinary house. Although of pure 
bronze, and therefore practically incapable of injury, it is not too 
heavy to be carried about, nor so large as to impede the circula- 
tion in a room, even if placed on a separate pedestal. It is a 
charming ornament, each copy of which is separately finished and 
touched i the master’s hand, and it is issued at a price which no 
one, who buys at all, would hesitate to give for an etching. 

We confess we should be even more pleased than we are 
if Mr. Collie should see his way to publish some of the 
imaginative work which we have endeavoured during past years 
to draw attention to in these columns. If he wishes to educate 

blic taste in this direction, there is a plentiful choice to his 

d. Mr. Thornycroft’s “Artemis” or “Teucer,” Mr. Arm- 
stead’s “ Ariel,” Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Sleeper,” Mr. Gilbert’s 
“Icarus,” Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ Peace ”—these are statues which 
occur to us on the spur of the moment as imaginative works of 
the highest order, needing but to be seen in manageable form to 
be desired. It may yet be that the solution of the problem of 
sustaining modern sculpture, which has become a very serious 
one now that we have the supply and not the demand, will ulti- 
mately be found in the direction of this new experiment. The 
leading sculptors of Paris live by the publication of their works 
as statuettes, not by the costly originals, and why shou!'. not our 
English artists do the same? Meanwhile, patriotism combines 
with a love of sculpture to recommend the 
the Gordon statue, and we hope that Mr. Collie may be amply 
rewarded for making his courageous experiment. 


A DRAMATIC UTOPIA. 


Yipee be certain questions which, like the poor, are always 
with us, and of such is that of the subsidized theatre. The 
latest contributor to this well-worn controversy is Mr. W. Archer, 
who has expounded his views in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review in an article entitled “ A Plea for an Endowed 
Theatre.” The views of Mr. Archer on plays and players are 
always entitled to our respectful consideration, as being those of 
an earnest student of the drama, free from personal bias for or 
against this or that individual; we fear, however, that in attempt- 
ing to play the part of a constructive reformer of the stage he has 
somewhat overestimated his own power to cope with the extreme 
difficulties of his subject-matter. With much that Mr. Archer 
says we cordially agree ; the meagreness of a year’s work in all 
our London theatres makes a pitiable figure in his pages by the 
side of the four months’ record of the Berlin Schauspielhaus and 
Deutsche Theater; as it would if contrasted with a season’s work 
at Drury Lane or Covent Garden under Macready, at Sadler's Wells 
under Phelps, or even at the Haymarket under Buckstone before 
the fatal success of Our American Cousin induced that m r 
to regard an individual actor as the mainstay of histheatre. Mr. 
Archer, again, is quite right in pointing out that of the Elizabethan 
dramatists the only one to be found on the stage of to-day is 

speare ; while of his works not more than one-third are ever 
presented nowadays ; that the comedy of the seventeenth century, 
the Restoration period, is left untouched; that Sheridan and 
Goldsmith alone represent the dramatists of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries (an exception might have been also 

e in favour of Holcroft, whose Road to Ruin is still occasion- 
ally to be met with). In fact, as Mr. Archer asks, “ Out of the 
whole English drama, in short, from Marlowe to Bulwer Lytton, 
are there only a dozen or fifteen plays that have any right to re- 
visit, now and then, the glimpses of the footlights ? ” 

To rescue from oblivion those plays of the past which have not 
deserved to die, to encourage in the present and future a new 
and better school of playwrights, to train the young actor, to 
regain and teach the art, now unhappily lost, of speaking blank 
verse, such are the aims which Mr. Archer propounds for his 
endowed theatre ; and, as they are all matters which sorely need 
Teform, and which seem to be going from bad to worse, who 
Shall say him nay? Not we, certainly. But, unfortunately, 
it is far easier to find fault with the existing state of things than 
to propose a satisfactory remedy, and we fear that Mr. Archer's 
contribution to theatrical reform is destined to remain a scheme 
% paper—fear it, we say, for such an institution as he sketches 
‘or us would, if properly constituted and properly managed (two 
very important conditions which the article we are considering 

not entirely fulfil), be hailed with delight by all who have 
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the true interests of the drama at heart. Dismissing, and justly 
80, the idea of a subsidy from the State as in a democratic age 
outside the range of practicability, dismissing also as little more 
likely of acceptance Mr. Henry Irving's scheme of establishing 
municipal theatres (of which we may remark that its author has 
probably little faith in its taking practical shape, and doubtless 

ropounded it as he did in a leading provincial town merely as a 

eeler of popular opinion on the subject), Mr. Archer places before 
us his proposed plan of endowment, which consists of an appeal 
to private liberality for a capital sum of a quarter of a million. 
With this, representing at 4 per cent. an annual income of 
10,000/., Mr. Archer considers he would be fully furnished with 
the sinews of war. We must confess to being somewhat more 
doubtful than he is as to the possibility of raising this not incon- 
siderable sum for the purposes of a theatre; he, indeed, seems 
only exercised as to what shall be the number of subscribers, and 
the consequent amount of individual subscriptions; he does not 
expect, and in this we agree with him, to obtain the whole sum 
from one cheque-book, but inclines, on the whole, to 250 sub- 
scribers of 1,000/. each. In fixing 10,000/. a year as the requi- 
site income over and above receipts, Mr. Archer tells us that, 
for argument’s sake, he assumes the theatre to be rent free. 
And as he also tells us that, “the trustees appointed and the 
capital fund | on at usance, the income for a certain number 
of years would naturally be devoted to the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a suitable playhouse,” we imagine that he 
proposes to acquire the freehold of his new salen. The 
—— whom he would persuade to advance this not incon- 
siderable sum total in the interests of the stage would, therefore, 
have to wait some time before they could enjoy any practical 
return for their outlay. These two hundred and fifty, be they 
more or less, regenerators of the drama, would appear to have in 
store for them in return for their liberality that consciousness of 
virtue which is its own reward. It is true they would have the 
privilege of visiting their theatre when built ; but only, we su 
pose, after payment at the doors like other members of the public, 
or, at all events, of that “lesser public” for whom Mr. Archer 
considers the non-commercial theatre would specially cater; for 
it could hardly be in contemplation to saddle the new venture 
with a heavy free-list. It is to be feared, however, that it may 
rove more difficult than the propounder of the new scheme 
imagines to find a body of capitalists ready to subscribe so large 
a sum on the terms he indicates, which are, as regards this coun- 
try at any rate, entirely without precedent. Money has never 
hitherto been embarked in theatrical speculations without an 

expectation at least of a quid pro quo, the backer has in view a 
financial profit, joined not nl uently with a desire to advance 
the interests of some individual player or playwright ; indeed, 

it is not going too far to affirm that the of ae state of affairs 
theatrical in this country is, and has from time immemorial been, 
more a question of men than of measures; that the principal in- 

dividual performers, not the general principles on which the 
company is organized, hold the Tater estimation. No doubt Mr. 

Archer would admit that this is so, and that it has been so for 
many years; but he would say “ it is a wrong principle, and it is 
the mission of our theatre to put it right.” ‘But, as it is impos- 
sible to start that theatre on its crusade against the overweeni 
power of the individual star without a quarter of a million 
money (or thereabouts), an amount unprecedented in the annals 
of the British stage, applied to a purpose equally without pre- 
vious parallel, we must confess to being sceptical as to the wil- 
lingness of the capitalist to come forward as readily as Mr. Archer 
appears to expect. Few would care to put money into such a 
scheme unless the names of those principally concerned in it as 
officials and as actors were before them. Unfortunately, so 
different are the opinions which people, entertaining much the 
same views of the stage in the abstract, hold of its individual 
exponents that the publication of any prospective list of the 
sonnel of the new undertaking might be fairly expected to lose it as 
much capital as it could possibly attract to it. 

For instance, with Mr. Archer's views as to the present state of 
the stage, especially as regards its neglect of the greater pa:t of 
our dramatic literature of the past, we most heartily sympathize. 
We should most gladly welcome such an institution as he attempts 
to describe if we thought it in any way practicable ; but whenever 
we try to grasp his plan it seems to evade us. The constitution 
of the new theatre, ‘he tells us, “ should not attempt to provide a 
complete set of hard-and-fast rules for either the financial or the 
artistic conduct of the enterprise. It should rather formulate the 
ideals to be aimed at than lay down in detail the means to be 
adopted. In short, it should be confessedly of a provisional and 
tentative nature.” This is all very well ; but if Mr. Archer thinks 
he can coax a quarter of a million of money out of the British 
capitalist for an undertaking which he himself confesses to be pro- 
visional and tentative, he meditates an exposition of the con- 
fidence trick on a scale never hitherto attempted in this country. 
Again, when we come to suggestions as to the manager of the 
endowed theatre, we find our own views diametrically opposed 
to those of Mr. Archer. While thoroughly agreeing with him 
that the government should be in the hands of one man, and that 
a man of theatrical experience, we cannot see on exactly what 
grounds he regards either of the three people whose names he 
8 ts as suited for the task of directing such a theatre as he has 
justly conceived we require. It is true that he acknowledges that 
they would, none of them, be likely to under-ake the post, but he 


sees no disability as rds the'r capacity for it, only in their ur- 
pacity 
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= 
willingness to interfere with other avocations. Surely to preside 
single-handed over the destinies of a theatre which is to take 
under its protection our neglected English drama, “from Marlowe 
to Bulwer Lytton ”—to quote again Mr, Archer's phrase—requires 
a theatrical experience more varied than that of an author 
whose knowledge is practically confined to his own plays, more 
imbued with the spirit of the old authors and of the times in 
which they wrote than that of perhaps the cleverest and most 
successful of modern managers and of modern playwrights. What 
would be the feelings of the finders of the tee of a million, 
what the feelings of Mr. Archer himself, if, in that endowed theatre 
which we should owe to the liberality of the one, to the eloquence 
of the other, the neglected masterpieces of Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the rest were treated as The Rivals of 
Sheridan was once treated at the Haymarket Theatre ? Would not 
the two hundred and fifty ery aloud as one man when the text of 
the old plays was tampered with to bring them into conformity 
with the canons of Robertsonian comedy, and especially with that 
newly-invented “unity of the drama ”—namely, one act, one 
scene. There may be something clumsy to our modern tastes 
about the constant changes of scene which the old dramatists so 
lightly regarded, but when in “ editing” their works for the stage 
those changes are avoided at the expense of arbitrarily altering 
the locality of some scenes or dragging others from the position 
assigned to them by the author to a totally different part of the 
play, the remedy becomes far worse than the disease. 


But while thus criticizing the financial and managerial details 
of Mr. Archer’s scheme, we cannot claim to be possessed of any 
alternative one on this difficult matter, about which, under present 
circumstances, more is likely to be written and talked than done. 
Mr. Archer therefore may, like another builder of ideal consti- 
tutions, boast that his proposition “ holds the field,” and we may 
add that the one stands as much chance of developing into reality 
as the other. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Afr a temporary lull, the concert season, which promises 
to be one of the busiest known for some years past, has set 
in once more with exceptional severity. Scarcely a day passes 
without two or three performances taking place which call for 
notice, and it would require not one, but several, individuals en- 
dowed with the powers of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird in order to be 
— at all the concerts and recitals which are given for the 
electation of the public. The first of Messrs. Ludwig and 
Whitehouse’s series of four Chamber Concerts took place on 
Tuesday, April 3oth, at Prince’s Hall. The programme was 
oitslekiy selected and executed. It began with Beethoven’s 
String Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, and also included 
Brahms’s fine Pianoforte Trio in C minor, Op. ror, a quartet by 
Haydn, violin solos, and songs. The instrumentalists were 
Messrs. Ludwig (violin), Whitehouse (violoncello), and Miss 
— Zimmermann (pianoforte), and the vocalist was Mr. 
Plunket Greene, a young artist who is rapidly and deservedly 
rising in public estimation. On this occasion he sang Brahms’s 
“ Feldeinsamkeit,” Schumann’s “ Mit Myrthen und Rosen,” and 
two of Dr. Stanford’s charming arrangements of old Irish airs, 
“My Love’s an Arbutus” and “The Flight of the Earls.” 
Mr. Ludwig played for his solos an adaptation of Chopin’s 
Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, and one of B s’s and Joachim’s 
“Hungarian Dances.” Considering the numerous effective solos 
that are written for the violin, the choice of the Chopin Nocturne 
was not to be commended ; the work is heard only too often in its 
original form as a pianoforte solo. In response to a recall Mr. 
Ludwig (who seems to have a fondness for arrangements) played 
a ae version of Schubert’s song “ Litanei auf das Fest Aller- 
seelen. 


On May 1 Miss Meredyth Elliot gave a miscellaneous and not 
— attractive concert at St. James's Hall, and on the 
ollowing evening Prince’s Hall was the scene of a similar enter- 
tainment, given in aid of the funds of the East London Hospital. 
The programmes of both performances were of immense length, 
and selected somewhat after the fashion which obtains in count 
Penny Readings. At the Charity Concert the audience was muc 
uzzled by the manner in which the order of the various numbers 
in the programme was changed, but an inducement to remain 
until late in the evening was held out by the promise of hearing 
a recital of a remarkable poem addressed to Captain Kane, of 
Calliope fame, the concoction of the Marquis de Leuville, in 
which the bathos of the sentiments contended for supremacy 
with the badness of the verse. On Friday, the 4th, the 
Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society brought its season 
to a close with an interesting concert at the Royal Academy 
of Music. The programme consisted of Rietz’s “ Concert- 
stiick” for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and _piano- 
forte; four of Brahms’s Trios for female voices, with horn 
and harp accompaniment ; Weber's “ Duo-Concertante ” for 
clarinet and pianoforte; and Rubinstein’s Quintet for piano- 
forte, flute, clarinet, horn, and bassoon. Rietz’s work, which 
was probably new to most of the audience, is a well-written, 
scholarly, and effective ees though it cannot claim to be 
anything more than “ Kapellmeister” music, yet it is very good of 


its kind. The composer lived at a time when Mendelssohn and 
Schumann were supreme, and every of his music shows 
signs of the influence they exerci upon him. Still the 
“Concertstiick” is good music, and deserves to be heard more often 
in this country. The same cannot be said of Rubinstein’s 
Quintet, an early work of the Russian composer’s which displays 
his great fault of inability to.develop and work out his material, 
without sessing his usual merit of melodious and orm | 
themes. eB s Trios were well s 4 a small choir 
Academy students, under the leadership o . Mackenzie ; but 
the best number in the p e was Weber's Duet, the clarinet 
art in which was played to perfection by Mr. Clinton. If the 
Rociety contemplates another series of concerts of wind music, it 
would be advisable to give them in some other room than in that 
of the Royal Academy of Music, where the discomfort of the 
seating ae and the bad ventilation are serious draw- 
backs. On the same evening Mr. William Nicholl gave his last 
Chamber Concert of Vocal Music at the Steinway Hall. The 
rogramme chiefly consisted’ of familiar songs, the only novelty 
Ser four Songs of the Stuarts—apparently inspi by the 
recent Exhibition at the New Gallery—the composition of 
Miss Mary Carmichael. Like all this lady’s work, they are 
characterized by much grace and charm. e firm hold which 
Dr. Parry’s Judith has already taken on the public taste was 
roved by the large audience which quuatlifed at St. James's 
all last Saturday afternoon, when the work in question was 
rformed by the Bach Choir. Judith has already been full 
iscussed in these columns, and further acquaintance with 
it only tends to confirm the opinion that it is one of the 
finest works of the kind which has been produced for many years, 
The performance on Saturday was in some respects the best 
which has yet been given in London. Dr. Stanford, who con- 
ducted, takes a different view of the tempi of many of the move- 
ments to Dr. Mackenzie, and, though at times there was a 
tendency to h — — I. orchestra and chorus be 
bei uite t er, the whole performance was ve a 
the effect produced far more on 
former occasions. The chorus, which had been largely reinforced, 
sang with vigour and accuracy, though the balance of the = 
would have been better if the basses had been stronger. Mi 
Anna Williams sang the part of Judith, which she created at 
Birmingham. She has not for a long time been heard to such 
advantage as on Saturday. Her conscientic and enthusiasm 
are sometimes apt to make her force her high notes in a dis- 
agreeable manner, but on this occasion she was in excellent voice 
and sang with admirable expression and effect. The alto solos 
were allotted to Miss Lena Little, who had not previously sung 
them in public. Hersinging was marked by her usual intelligence 
and earnestness ; but a tendency to over-emphasis in the delivery 
of her lower notes was not always happy in the result. The 
small, but by no means easy, parts of Holofernes and the Chief 
Priest were admirably declaimed by Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr, 
Edward Lloyd once more achieved a veritable triumph in the er 
of Manasses. Judith was received with enthusiasm, and both at 
the conclusion of the first act and at the end of the performance 
pon composer was called on to the platform amid the cheers of the 
audience. 


It is not easy to know the raison d’étre of Mr. Orton Bradley's 
Concert of Brahms’s Chamber Music, which took place at Prince's 
Hall last Saturday evening. Brahms is not an altogether un- 
known composer, and the works brought forward by Mr. Bradley 
were among his best-known compositions, nor does the concert- 
giver, to judge by his performances on this occasion, possess any 
of the qualifications ——- for the proper interpretation of the 
German master’s music. e most satisfactory feature of the 
concert was Signor Achille Simonetti’s playing of the violin 
ee in the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 78. Miss Agnes 

arkcom, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Bernard Lane and 
Wilfrid Cunliffe gave a somewhat scratch performance of the 
Zigeuner Lieder (Op. 103), and the p e also included 
the Waltzes for Pianoforte Solo, Op. 39, and the Pianoforte 
Quartet in G minor, Op. 25. 

On Monday last a very large audience assembled in St. James's 
Hall at the first Richter Concert. The e contained no 
novelty, but consisted entirely of such familiar orchestral works 
as Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, Wagner’s Overtures to Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg and Parsifal, Brahms’s Variations 
on a theme by Haydn, and Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
But the manner in which every number was played justly ro 
the enthusiasm of the audience. The ienetiens effects of light 
and shade which Herr Richter obtains are refreshing to listen t0 
after the cold and colourless playing which characterizes most 
the orchestral performances in this country. Herr Richter's 
method should be a study to our native conductors. Such pet 
formances as he gives cannot be excelled; and, even though his 
repertory becomes more limited year by year, the concerts he 
conducts never lose their interest. 

On Tuesday Mr. Ernest Kiver gave his annual concert at 
Prince’s Hall. The me, wall ane exception, does not 
for detailed notice ; but mention must be made of a very charm- 
ing String Quartet by Mr. Thomas Wingham, which was on 
occasion performed for the first time in public. The work bears 
obvious traces of the composer’s admiration for Mozart ; but, in spite, 
or perhaps in consequence, of this, it is full of fresh and delicate 
adahy and admirable workmanship. It consists of the usual four 
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movements—an Allegro con fuoco, an Arietta con variazioni, 
bearing the motto— 

O Roma felix, que duorum Principum 

Es consecrata glorioso sanguine : 

Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 

Excellis orbis una pulchritudine— 


a Minuet and Trio, and a final All Vivace. Each of these 
deserves high praise ; but the most interesting at a first hearing 
are the Arietta—the melody of which again appears in the last 
movement—and the Minuet, a skilfully constructed canon in the 
octave. The whole Quartet is a valuable addition to the small 
amount of good chamber music by English composers, and it is 
to be hoped that it will not be suffered to fall into neglect. 

The chronicle of the week’s music would not be complete with- 
out mention of Mme. Frickenhaus’s Pianoforte Recital at Prince’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, the programme of which was full of 
interest, and of the Violin and Recital given at the same 

lace on Wednesday evening by those two clever artists, the 
Misses Eissler. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


may appear extraordinary that in these days, when half the 
rtsmen on the moors and in the coverts avail themselves 
of the advantages a smokeless powder offers, there should be 
any difficulty in providing the army with a similar compound. In 
civil life almost every one who shoots can enlarge eloquently on 
the various merits and good qualities of Schultze, EC, or J. B. 
Each sort has its admirers and advocates, and the difficulty is 
simply one of selection amongst a number of excellences pre- 
sented to our notice. Yet a good smokeless powder is still one 
of the dreams of the military enthusiast in this country at any 
rate, and it is not too much to say that whoever may be clever 
enough to produce such an article will be in a fair way to make 
his fortune. The reason why the task has, up to the present, 
baffled our most brilliant scientists is this, that all smokeless 
wder hitherto invented has been particularly susceptible to the 
metric condition of the atmosphere, and that the temperature 
the places in which it is stored exerts a marked influence on its 
combustion. The force is, owing to these peculiarities, more or 
less a variable one, unless arrangements can be made for keeping 
it under precisely the most suitable conditions, and its power 
cannot, therefore, always safely be reckoned with as in the case of 
its old-fashioned rival. Even in civil life we constantly hear of 
guns being bulged or burst when using smokeless powder, and the 
cause is almost always to be attributed to improper storage. 
We are obliged to keep large quantities of powder and small-arm 
ammunition stored in our various magazines and arsenals all over 
the globe, and they remain often for years subject to the effects 
of all sorts of climates ere they are expended. It is obvious, 
therefore, that any compound liable to undergo anything like a 
chemical change in such circumstances walk be an extremely 
improper explosive for service purposes, and it is this difficulty 
which has, as we have already said, proved hitherto so insuperable 
as to render the introduction of a smokeless powder equal to all 
exigencies of the case an impossible task. Now, however, that 
the leading chemists of the world are all more or less dabbling with 
the problem, and that some already claim success for their efforts, 
we cannot believe that its solution can be long delayed, and, 
indeed, feel tolerably confident that a short time will see it satis- 
factorily solved and set at rest. Ever since the bombardment of 
Alexandria the attention of the military world has been turned 
in its direction, and it is regarded on all sides as a necessity. The 
bailed in their efforts with regard to a 
—— and recognizing the advantages of no smoke in coast 
efence, have endeavoured to reach the goal by another route, and 
claim to have found an efficient substitute in compressed air and 
the Zalinski gun. 

The French, on the other hand, are satisfied that they can pro- 
duce the desired compound, have already a smokeless powder for 
use with their new rifle—the Lebel—and intend to try it with 
their field artillery too. For small arms, at any rate, their pro- 
duction appears sufficiently satisfactory, and from the tone 
adopted by their military press on the subject it is evident that 
they plume themselves not a little on the invention, and are 
already counting up the advantages they may hope to derive from 
it in their next campaign. The Germans, on the other hand, 
although they are at present unprovided in this respect, have so 
great a confidence in the resource and intelligence of their 
chemists, that they + a similar discovery on their side as 
quite imminent, and have already set to work to discount its 
effect, and consider the tactical alterations that it will necessitate. 
As regards ourselves, Lord Wolseley, ever ready to turn the new 
idea to account, has likewise recently expressed his conviction 
that the fight of the future must be smokeless and comparatively 
speaking noiseless too, and rmili experts in this country 
unanimously endorse his opinion. Everywhere, therefore, the 
feeling seems to have taken hold of the professional mind that, 
the innovation being so clearly desirable, and the times calling 
so loudly for it, it may be looked upon as practically already in 
our midst, and its value must be as accurate y ga’ as that of 
any existing factor in the future military problem. 

A glance at the leading features of the question will show that 


the conditions of the fight will be considerably modified by it, 


and, although certain advantages will be gained, much that was 
formerly indirectly of assistance, both to those in the ranks and 
their leaders, will have disappeared. A weird and depressing 
stillness will reign around; much of the noise and uncertainty 
that stimulated excitement and prevented anything like cool re- 
flection or observation will have gone; and, if the soldier will be 
able better to mark his foe, he will likewise be better able to 
note the silent havoc that is going on by his side. It will be 
more difficult for him to shut his eyes to and forget his danger ; 
and he will need, therefore, to brace his nerves to a higher pitch 
of calm cou than before. On the other hand, it will be more 
easy for his officers to keep him in control; their influence will be 
more immediately peony and fire-discipline, and therefore 
fire-effect, will be a guseneess. The field of view being 
clearer, it may be expected that artillery will be enabled to play 
at greater ranges and with greater accuracy on the anges | 
attack (for it is assumed that both sides in any future war will 
avail themselves of the new discovery), and, consequently, an 
advance in anything like closed formations will have to be aban- 
doned earlier in the day. The absence of the veil of smoke from 
the firing line across the front of the battle will likewise render 
the approach of reinforcements in concentrated bodies impossible ; 
and the struggle must have a tendency, therefore, to take a 
looser form than even as is at present provided for. The training 
of the individual soldier will, on this account, be of especial im- 

rtance, and the fate of the day will rest more than ever on the 
intelligence and resource of the lower ranks. 


Notwithstanding this, however, the commander who has the 
supervision and general direction of the whole battle will find that 
his position will also entail greater responsibilities than formerly. 
If, for instance, he endeavours to carry out a frontal and envelop- 
ing attack, the success of which must always in a great measure 
depend on its being simultaneously developed from both directions, 
his task will be considerably more difficult than it is at present. 
The party making the flank attack will have to make a long 
détour to avoid coming under the longer-ranging fire of the 
enemy’s artillery, and the tendency always present to mistake the 
true direction of advance will be increased, because the enemy's 
position will not be so sr | defined as heretofore. It will be, in 
the same way, more difficult for the commander directing the whole 
to know the exact spot the movement has attained to, and there- 
fore when to order his frontal demonstration to be seriously pressed. 
The friendly puffs of smoke that enabled him to mark the p 
of the turning movement will be sadly missed, and the veil in 
his front that enables him now to mask his real strength and 
intentions. Owing, moreover, to distances being generally greater, 
the correct application of cavalry, the decision to seize the oppor- 
tune moment to throw its weight into the scale, will more t 
ever require the eye of genius, and here the task will severel 
test the capabilities of a general. The veil of smoke, too, will 
be withdrawn behind which it has been hitherto possible to 
concentrate masses of horsemen, and prepare for one of those 
sudden enterprises for which, perhaps, the fortune of the day 
has shown an opening, and enabled cavalry to surprise the 
other arms; while on outpost and reconnaissance duties the 
chances of its falling into a trap itself will be increased. A 
hedgerow, or some such cover, may easily hold more rifles than 
has been estimated for, and the timely crack of the rifle, the 
swiftest messenger of danger ahead or on the flanks, will be alto- 
gether absent. Even the realm of strategy will feel the influence 
of the innovation, the boom of cannon will no longer indicate to 
corps miles apart the direction their lines of march should take, 
and the maxim of “marching on the guns” may shortly have to 
be erased from the precepts of the art of war. Such briefly are 
some of the considerations “should give us pause” when we 
enlarge on the advantages of the new powder, and such are a few 
of the difficulties that may make generals in the future sigh for 
smoke and sound, even at the expense of some distinctness of 
view. 


. 


TAKING THEIR DAVEY. 


“ \ \ THAT are you a-doin’ here?” 
L-bby said to D-vey, 
Much as Mrs. Domineer, 
Slightly flushed with dinner beer, 
Might address a slavey. 
“ Who are you, I'd like to know? 
What d’yer mean be'avin’ so? 
D'you suppose we brought you in 
Suchlike antics to begin ? 
Do you think we hawked you round 
ialf the country for a seat, 
Seeking till at last we found 
An opponent ? em could beat, 
That you should presume to-day 
Thus our kindness to 
Dare to try and stand alone, 
Dare to call your soul your own, 
Dare to find yourself perplexed 
By your duty’s plainest text? 
Hoity! toity! pray what next?” 
L-bby said to D-vey. 
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“ You distress me very much,” 
D-vey said to L-bby ; ; 
“ Don’t I really keep in touch 
With my party? Am I such 
As you'd reckon flabby ? 
‘Tis the greatest pain to me 
Such to even seem to be; 
I intended, master mine, 
And intend, to ‘toe the line.’ 
The conceit of independence 
Quite I purposed to disclaim, 
Quite proposed to dance attendance 
On the whole Gladstonian game. 
None more readily than I 
Will dispose of humble-pie ; 
But, you know, if that’s your wish, 
You must point me out the dish. 
Tell me, that my fault be mended, 
That my punishment be ended, 
How, O how, I have offended ? ” 
D-vey said to L—bby. 


“ How have you offended? Thus,” 

L-bby said to D-vey. 
“ You have mistranslated jus, 
And have got to stew with us 

In Parnellian gravy. 
What could lead you to suppose 
That when our Sir William rose, 
And denounced in ponderous phi ase 
Bad Sir Richard's wicked ways, 
You, our puppet-nominee, 

Our subservient legal hack, 
Could on any theory be 

Justified in holding back, 

Under colour of, forsooth, 
ustice, private honour, truth) 

Nor re-echoing H-re-rt’s note 
By, if not your voice, your vote ? 
Did you deem us fools so pure 
As such conduct to endure ? 
Hoity! toity! Well, I'm sure!” 

L-bby said to D-vey. 


“ Pardon, pardon, master mine!” 
D-vey said to L—-bby ; 
“ All pretensions I resign 
pee to decline 
at I reckon shabby. 
: See, I lay the lawyer by, 
And to prove my loyalty 
Will defend upon my knees 
Any thesis that you please ; 
State the law—as found in Vesey, 
As to victualling tenants’ forts, 
(Criminal law emerges easy 
Out of Chancery Reports) 
Ransack all the copious store 
Of my equitable lore, 
om and main to press 
Home the charge of lawlessness 
’Gainst the Donegal Police. 
Only let my boycott cease ; 
Only let me make my peace,” 
D-vey said to L-bby. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCE, PRINCESS, AND PEOPLE.* 


I is difficult to imagine a more delicate or embarrassing task 
than that undertaken by Mr. Burdett ; for at every turn he 
must have been reminded that his readers were likely to tax him 
with flattery. Indebted for many of his most valuable materials 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, he could scarcely escape 
falling into a courtly tone and magnifying the manifold labours 
he commemorated. Consequently we naturally read the book in 
a somewhat critical spirit; but we were glad to find that the 
work has been creditably and conscientiously done, making due 
allowances for the inevitable difficulties. In one aspect it is in- 
teresting as a biographical sketch of the royal personages who 
have played a prominent part in all public matters of importance 
for nearly a quarter of a century. In another, it is a consecutive 
story, chronologically arranged, of steadily advancing national 
progress and prosperity, and of the philanthropical enterprise 
which has been systematically a In these Radical 
days it is well to be reminded that royalty is neither an effete 
nor a useless institution. The heir to the throne can be no 
prince fainéant, like the Merovingians, who left their duties to be 


discharged by their Mayors of the Palace. It is the merit of the 
Prince of Wales that from the first he fully recognized his 


* Prince, Princess, and Pople: the Prince and Pri: UL 
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grave responsibilities, and, knowing where to turn for practical 
prompting and wise advice, he set himself seriously to disch 
them. He liked to enjoy life, and it would have been a mis- 
fortune for us as for him had it been otherwise; for English- 
men never take heartily to any one who does not unbend in his 
hours of recreation, and sympathize with the national en- 
thusiasm for sport. But the Prince has never neglected business 
for pleasure, and nature happily endowed him with so sound 
a constitution that he has been able to exert himself indefati- 
gably, and even to burn the candle at both ends. Of course, that 
sort of thing may easily be carried too far, and probably physi- 
cians might say that the strain has often been excessive. So 
long as the Prince comes to time, and keeps his official en 
ments, the nation has no cause to complain. And while t 
Prince has been blessed with a strong constitution, he has tact, 
versatility, and a good temper, with unfailing readiness of speech, 
That many of his speeches have been prompted is nothing to the 
point. It would be absurd to credit a busy man of the world 
with omniscience; it more than suffices that, like an able lawyer, 
he can talk volubly, sensibly and persuasively, after a rapid 
perusal of his brief. And the Prince has the gift of, at least, affect- 
ing a sympathy with objects which can scarcely be supposed very 
congenial to him. Mr. Burdett has demonstrated conclusively 
that he has given not a spasmodic, but a consistent support to 
the numerous benevolent institutions he has patronized. All 
public men have endless pecuniary demands made on them, and 
the Prince has been heavily taxed for all manner of charities. We 
doubt not that Mr. Burdett is right in saying that he and his consort 
have been liberal of alms of which the public necessarily know 
nothing. We know that in Norfolk he is regarded as a model 
landowner, although possibly some of his neighbours had reason, 
as the French say, when they grumbled at his extensive game- 
preserving. We know, on independent authority, that he is an 
excellent and punctilious man of business, and in his flying visits 
to Paris and at Vienna during the Exhibitions, when he was 
President of the British Commissions, he invariably began the 
labours of each day by transacting any work that had to be done 
with the officials. Nevertheless we confess we are inclined 
to smile when Mr. Burdett credits him in his numerous trips 
to the Continent with the excellent aim of promoting national 
intercourse. That they tended indirectly in that direction may be 
possible enough ; but we are sure that if the Prince were ques- 
tioned he would honestly avow that he generally has gone to the 
Rhine, the Riviera, and to Paris purely and simply for his amuse- 
ment. But few men have worked harder for their holidays. 
Take his visit to India, for example, and contrast it with the tours 
of the ordinary globe-trotters. In a climate which naturally dis- 
poses to listlessness, “ by far the greater portion of the Prince’s 
time was occupied in performing ceremonies, in receptions and 
return visits, in reviews, levées, and actual travelling.” Some- 
times a tiring day’s sport was but the — to a long evening’s 
entertainment, and after his Royal Highness had been danci 
and doing the honours into the small hours, he would be up 
away again at dawn for another day’s shooting in the jungles. 

r. Burdett asserts that the chief characteristic of the 
Prince’s work and influence has been an intuition which has 
enabled him to anticipate events by placing himself at the head 
of institutions which Tone produced permanent results. “With 
perhaps one notable exception, no charity of a doubtful or non- 

ublic character has ever been countenanced unless its character 
improved from first to last.” The list of the charities he has 
patronized is as miscellaneous as it is long; “and, as we should 
expect, Mr. Burdett gives prominence to the hospitals, of which 
he says much incidentally that is interesting. We learn casually, 
for example, that Bartholomew’s, which is, moreover, pire 
wealthy, constitutes a parish of itself—the parish of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Less. Consequently, from time immemorial it has 
escaped the burden of Poor-rates, and the immunity has told very 
advantageously on its expenditure. St. Thomas's, on the other 
hand, is severely handicapped, and “ rated so heavily by the 
authorities of Lambeth parish that the Governors have been 
reluctantly compelled for years past to keep some hundreds of 
beds meee Aer: 9 The Prince’s severe illness in 1871 is said to 
have given him a special sympathy with hospitals and the suffer- 
ing poor. Assuredly few men have been nearer to death’s door 
without being actually borne over the threshold, and the out- 
break of popular fervour when he went in solemn state to St. 
Paul's to return thanks for his marvellous recovery may well 
have touched a thoughtful mind. From the long catalogue of 
incidents cursorily narrated we need only select one here and 
there, by way of illustration of their general character. In 1873 
the Prince took the chair at the annual dinner of the Railway 
Benevolent Institution. Considering what an indefatigable tra- 
veller he is, and how often he had entrusted his safety to the care 
of the railway employés, he had reason to speak feelingly on the 
subject. And his remarks on that occasion strike us as specially 
characterized by good feeling and good sense. Ile pointed out 
that, remembering the hardships and the risks of a service in 
which all the faculties are kept upon the strain, “we have hardly 
a right to expect their vahadile services unless we in some measure 
alleviate their sufferings in case of sickness and accident, and in 
the event of death do something for the maintenance of their 
widows and orphans.” In 1875 he went on the Indian tour, 
which introduced him to the great feudatories of the Oriental 
Empire, and was an important part of his training for his future 
duties. No doubt he had experienced advisers at his elbow, but 
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never was there a greater or more incessant demand on his tact 
and instinctive good taste. Going through the ceaseless rounds 
of wearisome ceremonial he had to consider the susceptibilities 
wool acy of a multitude of jealous potentates, gathering 
round their suzerain presumptive like moths round sailia The 
honours paid to each were jealously and grudgingly scrutinized 
by the others ; and the egotistical exigencies of the European 
community, if less embarrassing, were at least as troublesome. 
Wherever he went each petty civil official and officers of all 
ranks, with their wives and daughters, insisted on the right 
of a formal presentation. That he came back having won 
golden opinions everywhere is creditable alike to his patience 
and temper and diplomatical qualities. In 1878 he was Presi- 
dent of the British Commission of the Paris Exhibition, having 
previously gained his experience in a similar capacity at Vienna. 
“The important results must be largely credited to the Prince's 
labours. No detail was too small for his attention, and from 
first to last his Royal Highness laboured assiduously to secure 
a complete success and the utmost practical results to the people 
of the British Empire.” In 1885, accompanied by his wife, 
he visited scenes and a society very different from those of the 
gorgeous East. But in Ireland he saw similar extremes of wealth 
poverty ; and when in Dublin he found time to make a per- 
sonal inspection of the poverty-stricken districts, where the poor 
are overcrowded in dwellings more dismal and far more un- 
wholesome than the most squalid hovels of Donegal or Kerry. 
The Prince has always taken a deep interest in the decent housing 
of the lower orders, and no labourers in England are more com- 
fortably quartered than those who have their snug cottages on his 
own estates. He was profoundly affected by the fate of General 
Gordon. It is matter of notoriety that, like Her Majesty, he felt 
that the tardiness of the relief sent by the English Ministry wasa 
national reproach and disgrace ; and the Duke of Cambridge once 
remarked, “‘ There has never been a subject which the Prince has 
taken up more feelingly and thoroughly than that of the Gordon 
Memorial.” He was a prime mover in the series of exhibitions opened 
at South Kensington—the Fisheries, Public Health, Inventions, the 
Colonies and India—which attracted no fewer than sixteen mil- 
lions of persons, and wound up with the establishment of the 
Imperial Institute. Lightening his own labours by frequent in- 
dulgence in play, he has always concerned himself in promoting 
the social ye of the masses, and has sought to draw them 
away from dissipation by providing them with innocent recrea- 
tion. At Sandringham he established a village club at his own 
expense ; and, @ propos to the benefit derived from such institu- 
tions, Mr. Burdett relates the experience of a friend of his own, 
which may be commended to the fanatical advocates of total 
abstinence. His friend, who was rector of a large rural parish, 
was sorely exercised by the prevalence of intemperance. He 
attributed it in t measure to the deleterious qualities of adul- 
terated beer. He bought a beerhouse ; he iy it supplied with 
the purest liquor; he started a village club at the same time ; 
and the experiment proved a triumphant success. “The con- 
sumption of beer is as large as ever; but there has never been a 
case of drunkenness since the establishment of the new system.” 
And so we conclude what is necessarily a very desultory notice 
of an entertaining book, which condenses and groups in chrono- 
logical order the varied incidents of a singularly active life, and 
1s appropriately dedicated to the le of England. If we may 
argue from the fashion in which the people crowd to see the 
Prince when he makes any of his frequent appearances in public, 
Mr. Burdett should have no cause to complain of a want of 


NOVELS.* 


ie as we think probable, The Repentance of Paul Wentworth is 
a first book, it does not, in spite of a certain fluency, show 
much promise. It is anonymous, but we can scarcely be in error 
m attributing it to a female pen. The author has felt the neces- 
sity to be modern and actual to a de that has marred the 
spontaneity of her own observation. She sees through the s 
tacles of books, and her characters are founded to an uhediiy 
extent upon literary recollection. Paul Wentworth, who repents, 
1s a clever lawyer with all the talents, who has been married 
when the story opens, for fifteen years, to a handsome, imper- 
tinent wife, from whom he is completely estranged. To escape 
from the shadow of his own flirtations he proceeds to Switzerland, 
leaving behind him his wife, who is glad to get rid of him, and two 
children, to whom he is devoted. He does not see the necessity 
of blazoning to the society he meets in Switzerland the fact that he 
18 married. He is looked upon as being either a bachelor or a 
Widower, and in this equivocal character he makes the acquaintance 
ofa ing young artist-maiden, Miss Muriel Ferrers, with whom 
he has an interchange of those “small quiet attentions” which 
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Sterne was the first to recommend to persons of sensibility. Mr. 
Wentworth and Miss Ferrers go out for rows upon the lake ; and 
they criticize together (at very considerable length, but with no 
extra charge) the love-poems of Mr. John Addington Symonds. 
The result is becoming extremely thrilling when a letter from 
Wentworth’s little girl reveals his condition to the impulsive 
Muriel. They part, and, after a period of anguish, Muriel 
becomes Mrs. Arlingham, of course without loving Mr. 
Arlingham, just a few weeks too soon for Mrs. Wentworth to be 
thrown from her horse and be killed. The widower enters Par- 
liament, makes a maiden speech of unequalled brilliancy, and 
rapidly rises to a place in the Cabinet. Meanwhile his relations 
with Mrs. Arlingham are misunderstood; a scandalous news- 
paper libels him, and his eldest daughter, Stella, a sound and 

ealthy girl, accidentally reads the libel, and, instead of flying in 
a passion and telling her father what she has seen, lets conceal- 
ment feed on her damask cheek and dies incontinently. All this 
is very improbable. Finally, Mr. Arlingham dies, and, after a 
decent period, Muriel meets Paul Wentworth again, and, of 
course, “ put her arms about his neck, as simply and confidently 
as Stella herself might have done, and laid her head down again 
on his breast.” We like the word “again”; it takes us back 
from the end of the third volume to the middle of the first. 

There would seem to be something fascinating to lady-novelists 
about the name of Wentworth; at all events, it is an amusing 
coincidence that it is repeated, in the capacity of first flirt, by the 
hero of A Social Heretic. If bad manners and eccentric, but dull, 
behaviour are, as they should surely be considered, a form of 
social heresy, then almost everybody in this unpleasant story 
deserves the main réle. But probably the social heretic par 
excellence is Jan Vincent, the chin, brown girl that ultimately 
marries Mr. Wentworth, the flirt. The only incident in these 
volumes which rises above the level of commonplace is that in 
which Jan Vincent, to save her brother, who is drunk, from 
being robbed, walks into the whist-room, takes her brother's 
cards from him, and sends him to bed, while she plays out the 
game for the original stakes. It is conceivable that a good 
novelist might make a great deal of this situation. It 
seems to call out for Mr. George Meredith to impress it 
with his fantastic ingenuity. But it is altogether beyond the 
powers of the authors of A Social Heretic, in whose hands it is 
unpleasant and improbable. The conversations in this book are 
extraordinarily unskilful; the characters talk as if there was 
something wrong in their machinery. Their talking organs are 
sg here is an unnatural little child called Ril, who pops up 
in ferny glades, and sets people off into hysterics by crying 
“ Where is wy poor Bel ? fone he.” The child that says “ 
want he” is self-condemned as non-existent. 

A wild and wondrous tale of crime is Severed Ties, which never 
descends into probability for a single chapter. A cold but 
honourable baronet, Sir Charles Leslie, has married one of 
Venetia’s loveliest and proudest daughters, Leonora Marchetta. 
The scene opens at Venice, where Count Paolo Varani, whose 
“dark flashing eyes resembled those of a falcon in their proud 
passionate glance,” abruptly intrudes upon Lady Leslie to ex- 

lain that he is her long-lost lover, to whom she had been 

trothed, and who had been torn from her by the wiles of 
an intriguing mother. She buries her face in her hands with 
a low moan, and says that they must part. Asa matter of fact, 
however, they do not part ; he returns to dine with the family ; 
there is a gondola accident, in the course of which the Count 
“ loses all control as he bends tenderly over the half-inanimate 
form of the only woman he has ever loved.” The Baronet is 
called to England by the convenient telegram customary on these 
occasions, and the narrative becomes, for a few pages, slightly 
luscious. The Baronet returns to find Count Varani “tenderly 
embracing the slender beloved form” of Lady Leslie, and there is 
the devil to pay. The Baronet and the Count fight a delightful 
stage duel in a marsh, the Count bein — by a disguised 
Jesuit in n-goggle spectacles. e Count is — to 
be killed, but is really carried away and cured by the Jesuit, . 
who is his foster-brother. The plot is now transplanted to 
England. Lady Leslie is forgiven by the cold and honourable 
Baronet, and lives a life of penitence. Varani and his foster- 
brother vow vengeance ; and, coming to England, they proceed 
to Py — the Leslies. The Jesuit, still disguised, enters. 
Sir arles Leslie’s service as valet; and the Leslies, to 
avoid the giddy whirl, take a house, modestly, in the Regent’s 
Park. Count Varani, also disguised, takes ings close by 
in the house of “a lady who was a handsome, if robust, speci- 
men of would-be genteel womanhood, attractive to the male 
sex of a certain class, but lacking that refinement and purity of 
sentiments that alone can enthrall any sensible man for any 
length of time.” The Count pays her, however, no “small quiet 
attentions.” He is bent upon worrying Leonora, which he effects 
by hiding in her curtains and jumping out upon her, and in 
various ways making her life a burden to her. Finally, the 
Jesuit-valet-foster-brother bolts with the plate, but is imme- 
diately drowned and thrown on shore hugging the family jewels 
to his bosom. The third volume closes in “ pools of blood,” 
the virtuous baronet being left on a clear stage. If he is a 
wise man, he will never seek to unite himself again in matri- 
mony with proud Venetian nobles. The underplot of Severed 
Ties is even more extraordinary. There is a peer with the title 
of Lord Booby, and there is a wealthy parvenu family, with a 
residence in Belgrave Square, who converse in this style :— 
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“ We'll give a ball in ’onour of the Squire’s return, and we'll ’ave 
the supper sent up all the way from Gunter’s, and do it right 
grand, erer’s champagne, all the silver from ~ Square, 
gold soup-plates, epergnes, candelabras, and all.” short, the 
wonderful pages of Severed Ties have missed their age; they 
should have issued from the Minerva Press. 


Miss Sarah Tytler demands an apology from us for putting her 
story into the same category as those which have been described. 
From her at least we are safe to receive no melodramatic balder- 
dash, no uncouth and — sentences, no violation of the 
truths of common life. A Houwseful of Girls is in the manner 
familiar to Miss Tytler's readers—a straightforward tale simply 
told. The heroines are four young charming sisters, daughters of 
a country practitioner. When the novel opens, one of them is 

sed to by the rich man of the place, the proprietor of the 
iggest shop in the town, an honest, well-bred, cultivated man, 
but yet a tradesman. The silly girls are up in arms at his 
audacity, for are they not cumnitel with one of the best county 
families? But, immediately after the rejection of Dora’s com- 
mercial suitor, the local bank fails, and the pride of the family is 
brought low. The =~ disperse ; one becomes an artist, and one 
an hospital nurse. e sequel may easily be guessed, and need 
not be described here. The point of the story is the development 
of the characters of the four heroines, which is performed skil- 
fully enough, and the moral of A ee Girls is wholesome, 
and may be beneficial to youthful ers of the more capricious 
sex. 


The short novel by Mme. Henry Gréville, to which Miss Chase 

has given the title of Nikanor, is one of her characteristic studies 

ussian sentiment and manners. It is illustrated by some 
curiously hideous plates. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTING.* 


pigeon the name of an English publisher appears yay 
title-page, we fear that we cannot claim an ts in 
the glory of this vast undertaki In cyclopeedias of a general 
kind, in dictionaries of biography, national or universal, the 
Eastern hemisphere may still be said to hold its own, but in 
regard to cyclopeedias or dictionaries of painters (and paintings) 
the United States have in the present work beaten the record. 
Niigler is, indeed, more comprehensive, but it is out of date, and 
the new edition terribly. Bryan may contain more criticism 
and fuller biographies of the greater men, but it deals only with 
deceased artists, _ no illustrations, and is very sparing in its 
reference to authorities. The addition of “ paintings” to “ painters” 
is an original feature in the present work, the scheme of which 
is also new in other respects. All biographical dictionaries have 
a common fault, and that is that they can never be accepted as 
authorities of any fact which they declare, or any opinion that 
they express. A somewhat serious defect this, but nevertheless 
indubitable. Their nature is dual. They are books of reference 
and they are a collection of facts, more or less mixed with 
comments and expressions of opinion. The facts, as every one 
knows who has been credulous enough to trust to them, are, to 
put it gently, liable to error; the ay do not, to put it equally 
mildly, gain in authority from being, as they generally are, 
anonymous, and are at least open to criticism when they are 
signed. The attempt to establish an unquestionable authority 
by calling a book a dictionary or a cyclopedia may be said 
to have failed with a completeness seldom exceeded. It is 
to the recognition—the absolute recognition—of this fact that 
the present Cyclopedia owes its truest title to originality and 
its strongest claim on our titude. It proposes, as its 
chief aim, to be an index to knowledge—a book of reference 
rather than an authority, especially in matters of opinion. “ Bare 
bones,” perhaps, it will be said; and “ Certainly” must be 
the answer. A clean and well-articulated skeleton of facts is 
useful, if not ornamental, and has claims to admiration, if not to 
enthusiasm. The excellent editors, Mr. Champlin and Mr. Perkins, 
with a self-denial in the interests of the public which should 
not be passed over in silence, have abstained from soliciti 

attention to their personal merits as critics and biographers, wal 
have shut themselves out from the applause and devotion of the 
emotional. It will scarcely happen to them to be assured by an 
enthusiastic correspondent that each volume has been eagerly 
devoured from cover to cover. They will probably have to be 
content with the approval of the cyclopsdic conscience and the 
feeling that they have done their best to direct others to richer 
fields of inquiry and knowledge. Instead of “personally con- 
ducting” travellers through the valleys and mountains of art, 
and beguiling them with the charms of eloquence and poetry, 
they have preferred to perform the humbler ré/e of the signpost, 
with its modest virtues of accuracy, usefulness, and rectitude. 


But it must not be supposed that this Cyclopedia is without 
ornaments. Though those of rhetoric and literary style are absent, 
it is embellished in a manner still more appropriate to its subject. 
More than two thousand illustrations is the approximate estimate 
on the title-page of the number of pictures (including portraits) 
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which beautify its s. The portraits of artists, which have 
all been drawn specially for the work by Mr. J. Reich, are care- 
fully done. Most of those of living men have, no doubt, been 
taken from photographs, and naturally vary a deal in the 
degree of likeness they achieve. Sir John Millais is good, and 
Sir Frederick Leighton also; but we should have scarcely re- 
cognized Mr. Whistler or Mr. Dicksee. Much care seems to 
have been taken with the outlines of the most celebrated pic- 
tures of the world. They give a sufficient and, as far as they 
go, an accurate indication of the compositions, and as a sort 
of pictorial index of design they will be very useful to the 
student. Some of them are introduced with the biography of the 
artist who painted them, others in special articles under the title 
of the . The most interesting of these special articles are 
those which deal with subjects in favour with all painters of all 
schools—such sacred subjects as the “ Holy Family,” the “ Ado- 
ration,” the “Crucifixion,” and such profane ones as “ Venus” or 
“Villages.” Under these heads are given accounts of most of the 
celebrated pictures of the world, containing a clear and detailed 
description of the composition, the history of the picture and its 
« pedigree,” the engravings which have been made from it, and a 
bibliography. Although confined to facts, these articles are full 
of interest, which is much increased by the illustrations. For 
instance, under “ Holy Family” we find over fifty pictures care- 
fully noted, and outlines of thirteen of them, showing how the 
subject was treated by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Rubens, Murillo, Giulio Romano, and Baroccio. 
There are also a large number of articles devoted to separate 
pictures of more or less celebrity. It is not easy to understand 
7 what principle these pictures have been selected. Rembrandt's 
“ Lesson in Anatomy ” is no doubt of a very high standard of im- 
——- but thiscanscarcely be said of Gabriel Max’s “ Anatomist.” 
rreggio’s “ Education of Cupid” certainly deserves whatever 
honour can be paid to it; but why draw special attention to that 
r and damaged fresco of “The Triumph of Chastity” in the 
National Gallery which is not by Luca Signorelli. The note 
upon this picture shows us that, with the greatest care and the 
most prudent excision of all controversial matter, error will 
creep in. Here we have a picture wrongly ascribed, and the 
authority of Dr. J. R. Richter quoted apparently in support of 
the mistake. But this error is in a way a proof of the value of 
the system on which the Cyclopedia is constructed. For all, or 
nearly all, its mistakes it provides an antidote in the shape of a 
reference. It even tells you in this case the page upon which to 
find it, and any one turning to p. 49 of Dr. Richter’s book on 
the National Gallery will find that “The Triumph of Chastity,’ 
“signed with the forged inscription, Lucas Coritius,” is a weak 
and much damaged production by Genga, who seems to have 
worked under the itunes of Signorelli’s grand fresco nee 
in the Duomo of Orvieto.” For those that care to go fault-finding 
through this Cyclopedia, there is, no doubt, a good deal of glean- 
ing to be done; but, where we have tested it, we have found very 
few mistakes or omissions of importance. Its fault lies rather in 
the insertion of a quantity of information which can be of little 
value to anybody. The lists of works of modern painters are, 
indeed, overdone. We admire the pictures of both Mr. Boughton 
and M. Bouguereau, but we doubt if there are a dozen persons in 
the world who will benefit by the devotion of two whole pages to 
the mere enumeration of the names and present possessors 
their pictures. We are inclined, also, to think that the fac 
simile of one signature by Sebastian Bourdon would have been 
sufficient ; and that the space occupied by that of Sir Peter 
Francis Bourgeois might have been much better filled. Never 
theless such redundancies are the defects of the Cyclopedia’ 
virtues, which consist in giving as much information as possible 
of a kind which cannot be easily found elsewhere, and restricting 
other kinds, like biographical details and critical remarks, within 
the smallest possible limits. Indeed, of the latter we have 
nothing but an occasional epithet of praise and a line here am 
there from Mr. Ruskin. If we take even so great a painter as 
Leonardo da Vinci, we find the account of his life and work com- 
ressed into less than two columns, while another whole column 
is occupied with a list of the works ascribed to him, on good 0 
bad authority, and the books and periodicals in which further 1- 
formation about him and them may be found. From beginning 
to end it keeps up its special character as the most complete 
index to the literature of painting that has yet appeared, an not 
the least useful pages in it are those at the beginning which con- 
tain a list of the authorities referred to. The boast—the i 
offensive boast—of the preface that the bibliography of the book 
“ furnishes a key and guide to the whole literature of its art” 
fully justified. It only remains to med that oe ce 
this Cyclopedia is worthy of the pains, the research, the commo” 
at we may add, ‘the art which has gone to the making ~ 
it. The “page,” with its sufficient margin, its fine Tr, ! : 
illustrations and clear, bold type, is pleasant to see and pleasam 
to read, and, though those who are fastidious in such a 
might find fault with the setting of the title-page, and think t 
the preface, with its large type encroaching on the espe 
too loudly for notice, the book may be regarded as a very ¢ 
able specimen of modern typography. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


S® JOHN KAYE in his history of the Sepoy mutiny is 
thought to have erred in his estimate of some statesmen, 
and to have taken a distorted view of historical cause and 
sequence, but he has never been convicted of wilful misrepre- 
sentation, harsh censure, or inability to make allowance for 
officers in difficult and critical positions. And, though not 
exactly of the same school as Kaye, Colonel Malleson is well 
suited to the task of re-editing Kaye’s History in a more portable 
oor. In the volume before us we have nothing about injustice 
in high hasty and the doctrine of 
, neglect of warnings, indifference to ets, and pamperi 
Sepoye _ We are landed in the very thick” of the fight. 
book comprises all the notable events of the spring and summer 
of 1857, from the outbreak at Mirath, or Meerut, in May, to the 
parations for the final attack on Delhi in August; not quite 
‘ourmonths. But in that brief period are crowded the experience 
of years. We can but epitomize the volume by saying that it 
deals with three great acts and a few episodes in a struggle 
marked by many heroic deeds and much tenacity of purpose, but 
not illustrated by any one decided success. There is the outbreak 
of Meerut and the seizure of Delhi. There is the disarming and the 
— of the Punjab. There is the miserable story of Cawnpore. 
And, dwarfed by comparison, but yet intrinsically striking and im- 
t, there are the mutiny at Azimgurh, the short passage of 
arms at Allahabad, and the preservation of Benares. We presume 
some acquaintance with these prominent facts in the general 
reader, and shall only make a few concise comments on some of 
the which have divided historians and critics. First, as 
to the operations before Delhi, could that city have been taken by 
le~-main or night attack in June? Some four officers, two 
of whom belonged to the corps of Engineers, proposed a plan for 
blowing up the Lahore and Kabul Gates, as those of Ghazni had 
been blown up twenty years before, seizing the ramparts, sweeping 
them by two columns right and left, and then driving the enemy 
out of the city and the Palace. The gates had not then been 
bricked up. The spirits of the officers and men were high. The 
force, small as it was in comparison with the revolted regiments, 
had not been thinned by disease and frequent skirmishes. To 
brave Englishmen nothing seems impossible. Yet we are glad 
that the attempt was not made, and are content to rely on the 
_— of two distinguished officers, one of whom, now Sir He 
‘orman, Governor of Queensland, holds that the accident whic 
hindered the attempt was a happy and providential interposition. 
The other, Brigadier Graves, when pressed for a reply on the 
chances of success, thought that we might take the city by sur- 
prise, but whether we should be strong enough to hold it was 
uite another matter. Connected with this episode is the ques- 
tion of raising the siege one month later on, when in the opinion 
of everybody the time for any coup-de-main had away. 
Sir Archdale Wilson was then in command, after the deaths, in 
succession, of Anson, Barnard, and Reed. No one has any right 
to cast blame on the commander of troops who were more 
besieged on a ridge than besiegers of a fortress, because in a 
season of great peril he deliberated for a moment whether, as 
Kaye puts it, he “should relax his hold and employ our 
troops in other parts of the country.” But a hard-headed 
Sco Baird Smith, of the Engineers, aided by one or 
two others, gave Wilson half a dozen strong strategical and 
political reasons for holding on “like grim death until the place 
ig our own.” With a siege train to silence the heavy metal 
of the enemy, success, he said, was certain. Intimately con- 
nected with this persistence in the siege is another question, on 
which it is not necessary to pronounce a rounded judgment. The 
abandonment of the district of Peshawur was discussed as a con- 
age by John Lawrence, and resisted by three such men as 
John Nicolson, Sydney Cotton, and Herbert Edwardes. To us 
the difference of — is not historically of more value than the 
— whether Hannibal, if he had listened to the advice of 
aarbal after Canne, could in four days have su in the 
Capitol. No decision was ever needed; and it is just as un- 
reasonable to accuse Lawrence of weakness as it would be to say 
that Edwardes and his coadjutors were shortsighted and perverse. 
They contemplated with dismay an irruption of Dost Mahommed 
and his Afghans into British territory, the abandonment of a 
frontier post, the rising of the population as they retired, and the 
of any retreat. Lawrence looked mainly to the fatal 
effects of raising the siege of Delhi, and his opinion coincided with 
that of Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlain. The latter 
writes :—“ We should have lost our heavy guns and material. 
. » « The Delhi force could not have made J wy its retreat on the 
Punjab, and in such circumstances the jabi force could not 
have maintained itself at Lahore.” Speaking with a very clear 
recollection of the events of the Mutiny, and aided by diaries, 
letters, and published and unpublished records, we should say 
that it is impossible to exaggerate or to minimize the effect of the 
capture of Delhi. Governors of provinces ; district officers, hold- 
ing their own while authority was — slipping from their 
Mohammedan potentates, like the py Bers of the 
erazi sect in Eastern Bengal; Mahratta incendiaries; Oudh 
Zemindars ; Rajput princes; natives who were loyal by chance, 
choice, or interest; and the vast tribe of swashbucklers, of dis- 
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——— lacemen, of discredited vakils and agents, and of 
soldiers of fortune, without one exception, looked to Delhi as to 
the gambler’s last throw. Every one spoke with bated breath 
during the last weeks of August. All good men and true breathed 
freely once more after the middle of September. And it should 
never be forgotten that Delhi was recovered by troops, English 
and native, as they could be mustered or levied! in India before 
the outbreak. Not one additional bayonet had come from the 
Lower Provinces or the seaboard. It was reserved for Sir Colin 
Campbell and Sir Hugh Rose to make the year 1858 memorable by 
masterly combinations and by a succession of rapid blows. They 
reoccupied other capitals and recovered other provinces. But 
their great and solid achievements cannot dim the triumph of 
Delhi. That Imperial city, with its associations, was the one 
incentive to Mussulman ambition and hopes. They were shaken, 
if they did not collapse with its recapture, and for the Englishman 
engaged in the fight, or anxiously watching it from a distance, the 
via prima salutis was the road from Lahore. 

hem of the chief actors are dead. The calm, unshaken, high- 
minded Canning, the two Lawrences, Donald M‘Leod, Robert 
Montgomery, Nicolson, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, A. Robe 
George Barnes, Archdale Wilson, and Baird Smith, Frere, an 
Elphinstone, Clyde, and Strathnairn, and others of equal nerve 
but less prominence have passed away. The record, which time 
and distance cannot impair, may still be read by such soldiers as 
the Lumsdens, Neville Chamberlain, Henry Daly, Henry Norman, 
and by civilians who dropped their pens and took up their swords, 
and never despaired when success seemed hopeless. Like the battle 
of Waterloo, the retreat from Moscow, and the French Revolu- 
tion of 1792, the story of the Sepoy Mutiny always seems to us 
fresh, and this volume, though less in bulk, has lost none of its 
attractions. We hold that Colonel Malleson has adduced no 
proof that the community of Calcutta in May and June 1857 
took a more correct estimate of the magnitude of the peril than 
the Governor-General. In opposition to Kaye, Colonel Malleson 
only says that “after events proved the community was right.” 
Lord Canning may have committed one or two errors, as, for in- 
stance, when in the Act for the supervision of the Press he treated 
English and native newspapersalike. But when Colonel Malleson 
declares that there was “no panic,” he can hardly have recalled 
the extraordinary ap ce of Calcutta on what was popularly 
and long cunenbeetl as “Panic Sunday.” And without giving 
any facts, he attempts to cast blame on Lord Canning’s nameless 
advisers. We do not care to speculate on the subject or to supply 
omissions. There were some a were too fearful, and others who 
were far too credulous in that hour of test and trial. But there 
were heroes not a few, and Kaye has only anticipated the verdict 
of posterity when he dwells on the personal fearlessness, the con- 
tempt for hasty and ill-informed opinion, the determination to 
resist the cry for blood, the readiness to temper justice with 
mercy, the calmness shown in the depth of disaster and in the 
high tide of success, and other noble qualities which marked 
the character of England’s second great Canning. 


SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE.* 


MM: MACGIBBON is already known as the joint author of a 
very excellent work on the Castles of his own country, and 
we are glad to welcome another book on a subject which is far 
too little known, even among archeologists, considering the 
unique interest of the history of the development of its archi- 
tectural styles. From the — historical point of view the 
country which skirts the great Gulf of Lyons and the adjacent 
coast towards the east has many points of exceptional interest 
from its having been over-run or colonized by a strange diversity 
of races, and consequently having been a centre of perhaps more 
varied artistic influences than any other part of Western Europe. 
First of all, in the tenth to the eighth century 3.c., that great 
wave of Pheenician colonization which spread westwards all 
along the northern shores of Africa, and so on to Spain, Corsica, 
and other islands, did not fail to reach that part of Gaul which 
is washed by the Mediterranean; and many traces have been 
discovered of primitive Phcenician settlements at various places 
between the modern cities of Narbonne and Toulon. Next, at 
the very end of the seventh century B.c., a small compan of 
Phocwan Greeks, encouraged by the Delphic Oracle, founded the 
very flourishing commercial city of Massilia, on the site of the 
bee Marseilles. Then came native Gaulish tribes, who, in 
their turn, gave way to the Roman armies ; and, after several 
centuries of Roman ruleand Romanarchitecture and art, a new flood 
of conquest under the barbarous leaders of the Goths and Huns 
swept over this much contested part of Europe. In later times 
a second Semitic wave, that of Saracen conquest, spread over 
very much the same of Western Europe as had been reached 
many centuries earlier by the Punic and other Phoenician in- 
vaders. One result of such a varied succession of race to race, 
conqueror to conqueror, is to be seen in the very complex character 
of the art of this part of the Mediterranean coast, and the variety 
of date and style which is to be seen in the existing remains of 
buildings or sculpture. 

Mr. ibbon begins by giving some account of the many 


* The Architecture of Provence and the Riviera. By David Macgibbon 
Edinburgh + Douglas. 
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very important relics of classical times which are still to be seen 
in the district round what one may call the delta of the Rhéne. 
This part is the least satisfactory of what is, on the whole, a very 
excellent book; the author illustrates some example of Greek 
and Greco-Roman sculpture from the museums of Arles and 
Nimes without apparently being aware of their real importance 
and value. At p. 59 the statue in the museum at Arles which 
he calls that of “a female dancer” is obviously a copy of the very 
celebrated “ Victory” by Paconios which was found a few years 
ago at Olympia by the Sates excavators, a fact which gives it 
a very exceptional interest. The so-called bust of the Empress 
Livia (p. 61) is a magnificent example of Hellenic art, dating far 
earlier than the Roman Empire. Again, the statue of Aphrodite, 
illustrated at p. 71, is noticeable as — a copy or replica of the 
celebrated Aphrodite at Syracuse, and happily less mutilated 
than the Sicilian statue. In architectural matters the author is 
more at home; and the various Roman buildings, such as the 
aqueduct and amphitheatre of Nemausus (Nimes), the theatre at 
Orange, and others of the same period, are well described and 
illustrated with very effective little sketches. The celebrated 
temple of Augustus at Vienne, and that of rather later date at 
Nimes, popularly known as the Maison Carrée, both of the 
Corinthian order, are very characteristic examples of Graeco- 
Roman architecture, in which a rather exceptional delicacy of 
detail, as Mr. Macgibbon remarks, is possibly y to the survival 
of good Hellenic traditions, dating back to the time when the 
country was occupied by Greek colonists. This survival is clearly 
to be seen on other Greek sites—as, for example, in Athens, 
where the architecture of the Roman period is frequently very 
superior in detail to work of the same date in Rome. A very 
good nomen. te given of the lofty proscenium wall of the theatre 
at Orange, which is especially noteworthy as being (next to that 
at Aspendus) the best preserved of all Roman theatres as far as 
regards its tall scena and proscenium. 

assing on to later times, Mr. Macgibbon gives a very able 
sketch of the development of the architecture of the district from 
the Byzantine to the medieval styles, and especially of the inven- 
tion of the pointed arch—the first stage towards the Gothic style 
of Northern countries. In this part of France the pointed arch 
seems to have been used for about a century earlier than in other 
Western countries; though not earlier than in the East, where 
the architects of Cairo and elsewhere appear to have been its real 
inventors. As Mr. Macgibbon points out (at p. 113), the pointed 
arch was at first used for purely constructional reasons, not from 
any notion that it looked well :— : 

This (the pointed arch) enabled the architects to overcome what had 

hitherto been the great difficulty with the round arch—viz. to erect inter- 
secting vaults over spaces of any form, whether square or oblong, and at 
the same time to keep the apex of all the vaults at any desired height. The 
transverse arches and the wall arches being thus pointed, soon led in the 
most natural manner to the window arches within the latter being also 
made of a pointed shape, so as to conform to the outline of the wall arch, 
and by an easy transition the pointed arch was soon adopted for all the 
wall openings as the most flexible, and must in accordance with the spirit 
of the new style. 
It should, however, be noticed that for some time after the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch into Southern France towards the end 
of the eleventh century, the architects used it only where abso- 
lutely forced by constructional convenience to do so, and thus we 
see several churches like that of St. Trophime at Arles (illustrated 
by Mr. Macgibbon at p. 185), where the pointed form is only used 
for the vaulting ; other arches, and especially those which were 
purely ornamental, such as blank arcading on walls, being still 
made of the old rounded form, which the taste of the time 
—— very strongly preferred. 

e sections where the author deals with castles and fortified 
towns are full of interest, and usually very well illustrated with 
his own ey pleasant sketches, which unite what is very rare in 
architectural drawings—a real artistic power of generalization, 
combined with that technical knowledge which gives accuracy to 
the details, and consequently a practical value to the drawing, 
and makes it something more than a merely pretty sketch. In 
military architecture of the medizval period this part of the world 
is quite unrivalled ; many of the magnificent castles, strange to 
say, in spite of Saracen invasion and civil war, have remained till 
the present day in an almost perfect state. 

“A Tecgee gives the reader a very vivid notion of the 
massive stateliness and picturesque grouping of a large number of 
these noble fortresses, such as the castles of Tarascon, Perpignan, 
Carcasonne, St. André, Aigues Mortes, and several others. His 
drawing of the city wall of Avignon (p. 149) gives one a very good 
notion of what was, in the thirteenth and asteonth centuries, 
the usual aspect of an important walled city. Nor is his work 
less rich in interesting examples of ecclesiastical architecture, 
some mens | from the most primitive times; others extremel 
curious, such as the Cathedral of Elne, from being built with 
external walls like those of a military castle, owing to the con- 
stant risk of attack and spoliation. A very curious building of 
this class is a small Benedictine monastery compressed within 
the massive walls of a fortress (p. 325), which stands on 
the rocky Isle of St.» Honorat, opposite Cannes. The un- 
fortunate monks had on more than one occasion been at- 
tacked and murdered, so that at last, in desperation, they 
determined to build a castle-monastery on this little island, in 
~~ of the great difficulty of compressing the buildings which 

eir rule required within a compass so small that it could be 
surrounded with an almost impregnable castle wall. The drawings 


which Mr. Macgibbon gives show the very ingenious way in 
which the monks made the best of the situation; and the 
miniature cloister, two stories high, packed tightly in the centre 
of the castle, is a marvel of dainty oe The author 
gives two plans of this curious building, but unfortunately they 
are not drawn to the same scale. 

The Isle of St. Honorat has a special interest for English- 
speaking readers as having once been the residence of the Irish 
St. Patrick, and a great centre of missionary enterprise, much in 
the same way as was the island of Iona on the west of Scotland. 
In connexion with the visit of the Celtic saint to St. Honorat, it 
is interesting to note that the very primitive Church of the 
Trinity (illustrated by the author at pages 322-3) has, in the con- 
struction of its doorway and angle-quoins, a very close resemblance 
to the early Celtic churches of Ireland. Many early doorways in 
Ireland are exactly like the western entrance of the St. Honorat 
church in having jambs and lintels formed of massive monoliths 
of unusual length, which give a most archaic appearance to the 
building. On the whole, Mr. Macgibbon’s book is one of real 
merit, both for its text and its abundant illustrations. Now that 
the Riviera is the yearly resort of such large flocks of English, 
the author has done good service in showing how rich the district 
is in objects of great antiquarian interest, in addition to its well- 
known charms of scenery and climate. 


SCIENTIFIC HISTORY.* 


l Dr. Zerffi had been able to express his ideas with some 
- approach to precision, if he had used fewer words and avoided 
jargon, and if he had corrected his proofs with ordinary care, we 
should be in less danger of misrepresenting him. He appears to 
consider that history should be treated as a science resting on a 
necessary sequence of causation, and that men’s actions are 
vain by some invariable law supplied by observation of 
Fistorical phenomena. In spite of the voluminous support which 
this theory has received, its futility has been proved over and 
over again. While the history of the world is still in progress, 
it is obviously impossible to arrive at this master-science by 
means of a complete process of induction ; our opportunities for 
observation are necessarily incomplete, and the law of to-day 
may be falsified by the events of to-morrow. And can this pre- 
tended science give us any knowledge of the future? Has any 
law been discovered which is in perfect ment with the past? 
The theory is not merely vain, it is mischievous ; for, apart from 
its religious, or rather anti-religious, tendency, it is destructive 
of the true method of historical study which should concern itself 
with the philosophy of history. Dr. Zerffi, like other more dis- 
i eat advocates of a science of history, delights to talk 
about evolution, and dynamic force, and static faith, and 
humanity with a capital H. He begins with an historical view 
of Christianity, in the course of which he announces that the Jews 
found that their God had broken faith with them, and while he 
acknowledges the influence of Christ’s teaching on the world, says 
that we have “very little reliable information about His life,” and 
so “may make of Christ what we please.” The present volume of 
his Studies goes down to the Peace of Westphalia. He has a 
well-founded horror of “ fact-mongers.” Unlike the students of 
real science, many of these professors of a sham science cannot 
condescend to the labour of ascertaining facts; they find it easier, 
and seem to think it finer, to talk about dynamics and statics and 
law. Unluckily, Dr. Zerffi cannot keep clear of facts, and he 
treats them ina peculiar fashion. Of Henry I. of England he 
says, “he took his brother, the legitimate heir to the crown, 
risoner, and tried to put his daughter Matilda on the throne, but 
ied by eating too many lampreys.” His notions concerning the 
descent of the crown in the twelfth century need some correction. 
The Great Plague of 1349, certainly one of the most important 
crises in our medieval history, is passed by with a bare notice 
not much longer than that accorded to Henry’s lampreys. Did it 
interfere with the action of alaw? On the other hand, a good deal 
is said about the invention of gunpowder, through which, we are 
told, “real”--Dr. Zerffi is addicted to eccentricities of type— 
“ universities became a possibility,” though he declares that 
“Oxford was established in the ninth century, and has remained 
in its organization”—by which he means its studies—“ very 
stationary.” Philip IV. and Philip VI. of France are jumbled 
together, and the “historical accuracy of the whole tale about 
the Maid of Orleans” is declared “very doubtful,” though 
Dr. Zerffi finds no difficulty in believing that 20,000 Lollards 
were massacred in St. Giles’s Fields, or, as he puts it, “at St. 
Giles,” in 1414. He has much to say about monks and friars. 
The general value of his remarks may be ge by his assertions 
that the Charterhouse was founded as a school by the Carthusian 
monks, that the Abbey of Bec was founded by Pope Sylvester IL, 
and that St. Francis was a Spanish monk. Finally, he delivers 
himself of these mysterious sentences with reference to the 
Shakspeare-cum-Bacon craze :— 
As little as the discovery that Peisistratus, and not Homer, edited the 


Iliad and the Odyssey, would influence the internal value of the two epic 
poems, as little al ‘the fact detract from the merits of the philosophical 


* Studies on the Science of General History. By Dr. G. G. Zerffi, 
F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S., One of the Lecturers of H.M.’s Department, of 
Science and Art. Vol. 1.—Medieval History. London: Hirscl: 
Brothers. 1889. 
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works published under Bacon's own name, and the Tragedies, Comedies, 
and Histories published under the nom-de-plume—* SuaKke-SPEARE ” (as 
the name was spelled in the earliest stages of the publications of the Sonnets 
and some Tragedies)—would affect the relative value of these works, 
Whilst the real Shakespere, of whom there exist but jive signatures, each 
different in spelling, never wrote his name “ Shakespeare ”—meaning, “‘ to 
vibrate or shake a lance”—an ethnical [sic] and scientific problem has 
been solved by the writer of Bacon’s philosophy in union with a philo- 
sophical alter ego under the name of Shakespeare. 


As will be inferred from our quotation, Dr. Zerffi is not suffi- 
ciently master of our language to write a book in intelligible or 
grammatical English. 


THE CITY OF WASHINGTON.* 


big RED with a praiseworthy desire to begin his history of 
Washington with some historical observations on the causes 
which have conferred on certain cities the dignity of national 
capitals, Mr. Todd informs his readers that “ Rome grew on the 
Tiber because of the seven hills.” The exact drift of this remark 
is not obvious; but we are prepared to admit that, if the Pala- 
tine had not been by the Tiber, Rome would not be there now. 
His next statement is more startling. “The great king, Clovis,” 
he says, “chose Paris for his capital because its site on an island 
of the Seine promised protection from his fierce enemies the 
Northmen.” If Clovis could foresee the ravages of the Northmen, 
which were three centuries and a half ahead of him, it is odd that 
he could not also foresee that the invaders would not consider an 
island in a navigable river an absolutely inaccessible spot. After 
introducing his subject in this pleasing and scientific manner, Mr. 
Todd passes on to the debates which preceded the choice of 
Washington as the capital of the United States, and then de- 
scribes the foundation of the city. Looked at merely as a city, 
Washington has little history; it has no independent municipal 
life, its inhabitants have no voice in its government, everything 
is done for them by Congress. In one sense, however, the city, 
modern as it is, may be said to have a great history ; for every 
addition to the Federal State, and every crisis which has en- 
dangered the existence of the Union, may be ed as affecting 
the common capital. Mr. Todd has confined himself to recording 
various events which have taken place in Washington, and to 
a description of the city itself, its public buildings, and the 
urposes to which they are applied, and other matters of a 
Tike kind. He gushes abundantly, writes much in the historic 
nt, and is terribly addicted to the use of adjectives; in- 

» he scarcely ever leaves a noun substantive alone. In 

his description of how the Capitol was occupied by troops 
during the Civil War, he notes that the officers were “ uni- 
formed,” and that the chairs on which they slept were 
“senatorial.” Some of the sleepers “on the morrow will write 
home in strains of the purest sentiment of their magnificent 
quarters, and of their emotions on ascending the d staircases, 
and traversing the stately chambers where had resounded the 
voices of the noblest orators and statesmen of the Republic.” 
Every spectacle is impressive, even a “ procession of black-coated 
tlemen, arm in arm.” He narrates how the city was taken 
ee handful of English troops under Ross and Cockburn, after 
what is somewhat absurdly called the “ famous battle of Bladens- 
burg,” and how it was threatened by the Confederates under 
General Jubal Early, and describes in minute detail how the 
Federal army entered the city at the close of the war. “A 
fair hand throws General Custer a flower wreath, which he 
catches gallantly on his sword-arm”; the General's horse bolted, 
but he managed to stop it, “ still holding the garland,” so no 
harm was done. Sketches are given of scenes in the Senate 
during some memorable debates—* battles of the giants” they 
are called—and we are told how, during Daniel Webster's reply 
to Hayne’s nullification speech in 1830, “a silence, deep, mys- 
terious, falls upon all,” though why mysterious we fail to see, 
unless an allusion is intended to the presence of “many ladies, 
whose gay bonnets and brilliant dresses soften and subdue 
the sternness of masculine attire.” Mr. Todd rises to his 
highest level when describing the dome of the Capitol, which, 
he says, as “a work of art is unsurpassed and unsurpassable ; 
it springs into the heavens and rests there as lightly as a 
cloud.” Social life at Washington during the early years of the 
century is chiefly illustrated by extracts from the letters of the 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler, an “ eloquent divine, a skilled diplomat, a 
ing character,” and the “pioneer botanist of America,” who 
notes with special care what he had to eat ; and from the diary of 
a lady who was at Washington during Madison's presidency. In 
the chapter on the “ Executive Mansion,” commonly called the 
White House, Mrs. Madison describes how the President pro- 
posed to her, and how on that eventful evening she wore “a 
white tarlatan,” and a crimson Greek cap with a tassel. The 
book contains some information, conveyed rather drily, about the 
machinery of government, and some interesting particulars as to 
the material progress of the city. General Grant's presidency 
was marked by municipal improvements. As late as 1861 
Washington had not a single sewer, not a single street was paved 
ughout, and only one, Pennsylvania Avenue, was lighted. 

* Great Cities of the Republic—The Story of Washington, the National 
Capital. Charles Burt Todd. New York aud London: Putnam's 

I 


The volume is well illustrated, chiefly with engravings of build- 
ings, and contains two excellent plans, one of the city as designed 
by Major Pierre L’Enfant in 1790, and the other of the Washing- 
ton of to-day. 


WAKEFIELD CATHEDRAL.* 


as dullest of all dull books is a conscientiously compiled 
parochial history. Wakefield has lately blossomed out into 
a diocesan city, and the church of All Saints into a bishop's stool. 
Nevertheless, until last year it was only a parish church, and 
the historical associations it embalmed were of the most meagre 
and provincial kind. Eminent inhabitants have been few, and any- 
thing of the nature of curiosity and eccentricity has been care- 
fully wiped off the walls in successive “ restorations.” Even a 
curious pair of aumbries, if they were aumbries, were destroyed 
a few years because the vicar thought they were confes- 
sionals. Mr. Walker has performed his task in the most pains- 
taking manner. His pages bristle with names and dates and 
extracts from original documents and Acts of Parliament—all 
those things which the reader wants most to avoid, and — 
the author to read and digest for him. It is not easy to find out 
what Mr. Walker’s part in the present performance has beer 
beyond arranging the notes he and others had gathered in 
chapters. Of authorship in any other sense there would be none 
but for an account of the architectural history of the church 
by Mr. Micklethwaite which, by comparison with the dry stuff 
it is imbedded in, looks like an oasis in the desert. There is, 
however, very little of it. Mr. Micklethwaite describes the 
growth of the church from the form in which it probably existed 
at the time of the Domesday Survey to that in which it was left at 
the Reformation. There, perhaps judiciously, he leaves off ; for, 
though Mr. Micklethwaite is now well known as a vehement and 
judicious opponent of “thorough restoration,” he was, at the 
time he superintended the ial rebuilding of Wakefield 
Cathedral, under Sir Gilbert Scott, of a somewhat different way 
of thinking. On the whole, however, there was not much harm 
to be done at Wakefield, and there remains for diocesan use a 
very fine Perpendicular church, with only one serious fault, re- 
garded as a cathedral—namely, the extreme difficulty that any 
architect would find in adding to it without destroying the whole 
beauty and character of the existing building. 

Wakefield is mentioned in the Domesday Survey as having 
three priests and two churches. The second church was probably 
that of Sandal, and the third priest probably ministered at the 
chapel of Horbury. The manor was ancient demesne, and be- 
longed successively to Edward, Harold, and William the Con- 
— from whom it passed to the great Earl Warren; but Mr. 

Valker should not say so positively as he does (p. 3) that the Earl 
married the Conqueror's daughter. Wakefield and Conisburgh were 
os by the second Earl to the monastery of St. Pancras, which 

is father and mother had founded at Lewes in Sussex. The 
living, of course, then became and continues to be a vicarage ; 
but the Prior of Lewes probably found such distant possessions 
inconvenient, and sold or leased Wakefield to Hugh le Despencer. 
Hugh was hanged in 1326, but his family continued to hold 
Wakefield until 1348, when with some other property of the kind 
it was surrendered or sold to Edward III., who settled it upon 
the chapel of St. Stephen in the Palace of Westminster. Aher 
the dissolution in 1547 appointments to the vi were made 
by the Crown until 1860, when Bishop Bickersteth of Ripon 
obtained it by exchange. It now falls to the patronage of the 
new Bishop of Wakefield. The rectory manor, whose history has 
been traced by Mr. Taylor, underwent even greater vicissitudes. 
At the Dissolution it was among the possessions of St. Stephen’s, 
and in 1568 was leased to Sir ifen Savile, Surveyor of Crown 
Lands in the North. It appears to ‘tors continued in the Savile 
family till near the end of the seventeenth century, and Richard 
Witton and John Smith bought it in 1697. It passed through 
the hands of several of Witton’s descendants or relatives after 
this, until it was bought from his heirs by William Fenton, a 
millionaire, at the beginning of the century, and it is still in the 
hands of his family. A small annual payment is made to the 
vicar, and an occasional donation goes to the reparation of the 
chancel. 

The movement for making a South Yorkshire diocese was very 
warmly taken up in both Halifax and Wakefield, and at one time 
it was thought likely that the new see would be named after 
Halifax. There were vast, but somewhat indefinite, sums due 
to the vicar of Halifax, and it was thought a considerable part 
might be applied to the endowment of the bishopric. In 1875 
Halifax was vacant by the death of Archdeacon ve; but 
nothing was done, and the Crown filled up the living at last. Shef- 
field now came to the front, strongly objecting to a scheme for 
severing it from York, and Halifax also objected. The first Bill, 
as introduced into Parliament in 1877, mentioned both Halifax 
and Wakefield ; but some delay took place, and when in 1878 
the Bill became an Act, Wakefield alone was named. The mone 
for the endowment of at least 3,000/. a year had still to be meses f 
and there was much heartburning and disappointment over the 
collection of subscriptions. One great disappointment occurred in 


* The Cathedral Church of Wak-field. By J. W. Walker, F.SA. 
Wakefield: Milnes. 
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1886. The Home Bishoprics Society promised, somewhat rashly, 
it, would seem, to do its utmost to raise 10,000/. The local trea- 
surers, by great anonymous generosity, were able in that year to 
announce that they had collected all but the 10,000/. The Home 
Bishoprics Society when applied to could only deplore their 
inability to contribute as they had intended, and the treasurers 
had to return to the weary task of begging after success had 
seemed to be within reach. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
amount of anonymous liberality which was shown in the intended 
diocese, and the 10,0007. was all made up in the autumn of 
1887. Finally, the ladies of the diocese raised the sum of 
10,138/. required for an episcopal residence. Bishop Walsham 
How, Suffragan of Bedford, was appointed first bishop, in 
February, 1888, and is still, it may be presumed, busy organizing 
a diocese which contains more than six hundred thousand in- 
habitants. No greater evidence of the vitality of the English 
Church has been afforded than by the success of this undertaking, 
which does immense credit to the activity and liberality of the 
people of South Yorkshire. Mr. Walker is far too slight and 
vague in his account of the whole movement, and it is only by 
the light of nature that we gather that neither Halifax nor 
Sheffield is in the new bishopric. Perhaps those towns look for- 
ward to having bishops’ stools of their own before long, especially 
if the population continues to increase at the present rate. 


_ The next chapters relate to the fabric of the church, to the 
monumental inscriptions—many of which have been covered or 
obliterated in the successive “ restorations ”—and to the registers 
and parochial records. These latter contain delightful nuts 
and nuggets, but put so as to be dry in the extreme. Mr. 
Walker seems to have fallen into some error with respect to 
the height of the spire. He says it is the highest in Yorkshire, 
“and there are only nine taller in England.” These nine he 
enumerates. Salisbury, St. Michael's, at Coventry, Norwich, 
Louth, and St. Mary Redcliffe, are the first five, ranging from 
404 feet to 292. But the sixth in order ought to be St. Mary 
Abbot’s, Kensington, 278 feet, and Wakefield, which rises to a 
height of 247 feet, is not tenth, but eleventh, in order. An 
immense space is taken up with descriptions of modern stained- 
glass windows, though we have no inkling given us as to whether 
the desi are good or bad. Then we have an account of the 
¢ Gonbien, and Jane Lectureships.” Lady Campden left many 
charities in different places; but the spelling of her name as 
“Cambden” is unusual. In Section XIIL. Mr. Walker arrives 
at “Mural and other Inscriptions,” commencing with those which 
have now disappeared, but which were preserved by Dodsworth, 
who copied them in 1640. His notes are in the Bodleian Library. 
Then follow many pages of modern inscriptions, not one of general 
importance ; and some older ones covered up when the chancel 
was repaved. At Section XIV. we reach the Churchwardens’ 
accounts, which commence with the years 1586 to 1588. In 
1616 five shillings are paid “to Craystork for whipping the 
dogs,” and these payments continued at intervals down to 
the 


In 1700 there is a curious entry :—“Spent in going about 
parish to keep people fro drinke on the Sunday o 16 9,” 
In 1709 the churchwardens are allowed 5s. for going to Leeds 
with a man and a woman “to doe penance”; and in 1725 John 
Briggs receives 1s. 6d. for the loan of three sheets for three 
persons to do penance. Similar charges occur for penances down 
to 1750, and a cent later—namely, in August, 1850—“a 
penance was performed in the parish church by sentence of the 
Scclesiastical Court on a person who had defamed the character 
of a lady in Wakefield. A Recantation was repeated by the 
penitent after the Vicar, and then signed by the interested 
parties.” 

We have passed by the Fifth Section, which relates to the 
stained glass, mural painting, and church furniture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which were fortunately noticed 
by the indefatigable Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, who 
visited Wakefield professionally in the year 1584. Roger Dods- 
worth, as already mentioned, was also here about eighty years 
later, and catalogued many of the more remarkable remains. Mr. 
Walker is thus enabled to give some valuable iculars of the 
examples of heraldry then existing in the church. Unfortunately, 
at one or other of the subsequent “restorations” all were re- 
moved, some destroyed, but some, it is satisfactory to observe, 
rescued and preserved in the Museum at York. On the whole, 
Mr. Walker has compiled a volume from which some historian of 
the future will be = to write a history of what will long be a 
cathedral church ; but it must be confessed that a less popular 
and entertaining book can hardly be imagined on a subject so full 
of interest. It is true that great difficulties probably stood in his 
way. There were no stirring memories, no bright associations to 
be worked up. The church went through no startling vicissi- 
tudes. It is a type of a class common enough in England, where 
the cool, sequestered walk has always been pursued; where 
a mercantile class of narrow aims and ambitions has always ruled 
the destinies of the town and the church; whence no very emi- 
nent, or even notorious, personage has sprung ; but where, all the 
more, some of the lighter graces of historical style and topo- 
gaateel description were required on the part of the local 
chronicler. 


OUR. EARTH AND ITS STORY.* 


E began to read this book with a prejudice to which its 
outward form gave rise. The cover exhibits a gilded female 
lolling upon a gilded globe, and flaunting on high a vegetable 
something which the absence of a like enrichment renders indis- 
tinct. As the book’s mission is educational, a birch seems natural ; 
but the object proves to be a spray of laurel, or, at any rate, some 
plant suggestive of moral, not of — stimulation. The 
also thus protected are copiously rather than judiciously illus- 
trated. The coloured plates do not seem to have any very imme- 
diate connexion with the text ; the numerous woodcuts are unequal 
in execution, and appear sometimes to have been introduced for 
no other purpose than to season the bread of instruction with the 
jam of pictures, and to secure that there shall be a fairly even 
distribution of the latter on the slices of the former. Moreover, 
many of these illustrations look like old acquaintances. They set 
us wondering when and in what company we have met them 
before. They seem to have been hunted up from the stock of 
clichés and scattered over the pages of the book when the chance 
mention’ of name offered some excuse for their introduction. 
Those more strictly scientific in character are commonly of infe- 
rior execution, and are either old-stagers, or, if new, have been 
copied from poor originals. The omission of anything like an 
indication of scale for the members of a group of fossils detracts 
much from their educational value. If on one plate of a child’s 
picture-book periwinkles and whelks, oysters and scallops, cockles 
and cabbages, potatoes and — were all drawn about the 
same size, the youthful mind would imbibe confused ideas as to 
the relative proportion of natural objects; exactly the same effect 
is produced on an older generation by illustrations of fossils 
drawn with a like neglect of scale. The ideal landscapes of the 
various geological periods, given in this book, are not very suc- 
cessful, and a critic of the “ uniformitarian school” might object 
that, according to them, the sea in past ages must have possessed a 
power of casting up its dead in places which would now be diffi- 
cult of attainment. 

But the book itself does much to remove this unfavourable 
impression. In some details we think it capable of improvement, 
as will presently be indicated ; but, taken as a whole, it is careful 
and accurate in execution, it shows extensive research and fami- 
liarity with the best class of original literature, and is solid without 
being heavy. One complaint, however, may, we think, justifiably 
be made by the purchaser. There is nothing on either cover or 
title-page to indicate that the book is not a work complete in 
itself. Yet references to an earlier volume are frequent ; indeed, 
the opening words of the first chapter run as follows :—“ The 
reader who has followed the descriptions of the first volume of 
this work will have seen that the air and the water are constantly 
warring against the land.” 

The earlier chapters give a sketch of “ rock-wasting and rock- 
making,” and discuss the mode of occurrence and teaching of fossils. 
Though necessarily rather brief, this part of the book is well and 
clearly written, and the author's remarks in dealing with one or 
two controversial points exhibit a thoroughly judicial spirit. In his 
review, for instance, of the history of coral-reefs andislands, he gives 
a statement of the hypotheses advocated by Murray and others in 
——— to those of Darwin which is full enough to satisfy even 
the Duke of Argyle, and to absolve the author from any c 
of complicity in the “conspiracy of silenge,” while it is m 
clear to the reader that the controversy is by no means closed, 
and the new school is not yet entitled to claim a scientific victory. 
Nearly half the book is occupied by a description of the physical 
characters and life-history of the various geological formations. 
Great care has evidently been taken to ensure thoroughness and 
— in this part ; indeed, now and then it bears a little too 
distinctly the aspect of a conscientious compilation, and may 
eae rather too solid for the digestion of the class of students 
or whom the work is obviously intended. Slips may be no 
occasionally—but these are few and far between—such as figuring 
a very common trilobite, Phacops caudatus, under the generic 
name Asaphus, from which it has long been very widely parted, 
and enumerating Favosites and Heliolites among corals plentiful 
in the seas from which the carboniferous limestone was deposited. 
Dwindled representatives of the former genus did, indeed, survive 
into this epoch; but they cannot be said to characterize it, while 
the genus Heliolites, so far as we know, has not been found, at 
~~ rate in Britain, in rocks later than the Devonian period. 

he author also, as is very commonly the case, seems to us to 
get into some confusion over the Trias. We certainly cannot 
concur with Dr. Brown that there is considerable doubt whether 
the Trias in England is not more normal than in Germany, 
Neither system can claim to be a normal representative of this 
period; but certainly the more continuous and partly marine 
character of the German deposits causes them to depart less 
from an ideal type. We fail also to understand a remark 
relating to the supposed inland sea or salt lake in which 
the Keuper was deposited. This, as the author states, is be 
lieved to have been dually silted up; but he adds, in & 
note, “ this theory of silting up is rendered difficult of accept- 
ance by the fact that mud in the shape of shale is nearly absent. 
True, shale—that is, fissile clay—is not common ; but mud, in the 
form of rather hard or somewhat calcareous clay—popularly 


* Our Earth and its Story: a Popular Treatise on re Geography. 
Edited by Robert Brown, Ph.D., F.L.S. London: Cassell & Co. 
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called marl—makes up the greatest part of the Keuper. Dr. 
Brown, also in the same note, does not seem to distinguish ve 
clearly between this formation and the Bunter, a point on whi 
the authors whom he cites lay great stress. Some confusion also 
seems to lurk in the following remark :—“ In Yorkshire the Lower 
Qolites contain workable seams of coal, and the Brora coal-field 
in Sutherlandshire has been regarded as of the same age, though 
it has now been settled that the reefs below Dunrobin Castle, in 
the same county, must be attributed to the Lower Jurassic 
period.” It is, we believe, generally agreed that both belong to 
the Lower Oolite; but the Yorkshire coals are rather the older, 
for they are held to underlie a thin representative of the Lincoln- 
shire Limestone, and thus to occur rather low in this group, 
while the Brora coal must be placed near the top, for it is sueceeded 

beds containing fossils which characterize the base of the 
iddle Oolite. Again, as in the case of the English Trias, we 
think that the author leans too much to regarding the Wealden 
as a typical member of the Neocomian system, and so aids in per- 
petuating the confusion which has been produced by the adven- 
titious prominence given to this freshwater deposit. In regard 
to the literature treating of the “glacial period,” Dr. Brown truly 

remarks that “ perhaps no mass of writing is less distinguished b 
careful observation, ample knowledge, and an acquaintance wi 
what the writers have undertaken to discuss.” e should, how- 
ever, demur to some of the exceptions which—perhaps owing to 
an evident bias in favour of authorities born north of the Tweed— 
he makes from this censure, and we think that he leans somewhat 
to exaggerated views of the extent and effects of land ice. Need- 
less to say that our old friend the moraine profonde figures in his 

, and as usual contrives to accumulate in thick masses 
eee the ice and the rock, which it crushes or abrades; a 
about as explicable as scratching the polished seat of a 
Windsor chair with the nails of your boots when you are standing 
on the top of a very thick cushion. 

A full and comprehensive account is given of the relics of the 

istoric races of man; though we may remark that to apply 
toone of these the epithet “diluvial” has no other value than the 
perpetuation of an old illusion. We believe also that the human 
origin of the marks upon the “ interglacial” sticks found at 

Wetzikon is now regarded as very doubtful, and are certainly 

surprised to find the human jawbone of Moulin Quignon referred 

to asa genuine discovery. Surely it is now generally admitted 
that in this case a guileful quarryman managed to deceive 

M. Boucher de Perthes. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly occupied by a discussion 
of the distribution of plants and the origin of the existing floras. 
It might be said that the author dwells a little too much on the 
vegetable, to the neglect of the animal kingdom. Still as this 
part of the subject is generally curtailed, because few authors 
possess the special knowledge which a full discussion oe a 

summary from the pen of a distinguished student of botany 
is —* that any defect in proportion is almost accepted as 

a 

We have ventured to criticize a few points of detail ; but it 
would be unfair to the author to conclude without admitti 
that these are at most very trifling and superficial blemishes, an 
that the work, as a whole, is far above the ordinary level of so- 
called “popular science,” and is one generally well done, which 
in some parts will repay perusal even by advanced students of 


Physical Geography and Geology. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN.* 


NE of the translators before us confesses with some naiveté, 

? but we think with even more truth, that he made his trans- 
lation because he did not like the translations already made. It 
sounds, on the face of it, not an ill reason; perhaps when it is 
examined a little it is not quite so good; but “’twill serve,” and, 
at any rate, it does serve. Those who pretend to know say that 
the number of English translations of Faust (at least the First 
Part) is getting from the forty towards the half hundred; and 
Mr. Birds, who professes scepticism on this point, admits that 
nearly ten = ago the British Museum contained twenty-eight. 
Professor Morley has made up his Schiller out of dozens of 
different purses, and gives us to understand (which we can very 
well believe) that he has had his choice in almost every case of 
many versions. _—_ Lockhart comes not long after Mr. Hunter 
in the singularly bold attempt to rival what is generally regarded 
a8 the greatest piece of poetical translation (Fairfax’s Tasso being 


* Goethe’s Faust. Translated by J. A. Birds, Vol. I. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1880. 
Vol. II. London: Longmans & Co. 1880. 
The Canterbury Poets—Goethe's Faust, with some of the Minor Poems. 
= by Elizabeth Craigmyle. London: Walter Scott. 
hiller’s Poems and Plays. Edited by Henry Morley. London: 
Wallenstein. Translated by C. G. N. Lockhart. London and Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 1887. 
The Prologue and First Two Acts of Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 
Translated by Major-General Patrick Maxwell. London: Nutt. 1889. 
The Wine Ghosts of Bremen, Translated from the German of W. Hauff. 
E. Sadler and C. R. L. Fletcher. Oxford: Blackwell. London: 
& Marshall. 1889. 


perhaps the next) in English. Only the little book at the end of 
our list professes to break virgin ground, and a long experience 
leads us to anticipate that Hauff’s Phantasien will prove to have 
been the subject of the studious, the simultaneous, and of course 
the independent, labours of from two to twelve other translators 
e postponed notice of Mr. Birds’s first volume, in 188o, till 
~ second should appear; and lo! as Mr. Swinburne’s very words 
ve it, 
Nine years have risen and eight set 
Stans by the on it met— 
a parlous interval, which might suggest, to reviewers and authors 
both, the moral of Mr. Browning’s “The Statue and the Bust.” 
But we do not know that any great harm has been done. Mr. 
Birds is a very conscientious translator, and in a fashion a very 
conscientious annotator. His annotations might, we think, have 
been omitted with advantage, or conceived in a different —. 
“The answer of a youth named Ali to Mahomet ” is one of those 
expressions which speak volumes. Also, Mr. Birds’s strictly 
poetical gifts leave room for considerable invocation to the Muses 
that they shall improve their votary in rhyme, rhythm, and so 
forth. But he does not compare disadvantageously with the late 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, who has (we never quite knew how) appa— 
rently attained or usurped the position of standard. It is of 
course fair to remember that Mr. Birds had and acknowledges. 
that he had Taylor before him, but still it is something to im- 
prove. We always like to take as test the opening passage of 
gg Part ; here it is in the German in Taylor and in Mr, 
Anmuthige Gegend. Faust auf blumigen Rasen gebettet, ermiidet, 
unruhig schlafsuchend. Dimmerung. Geister-Kreis schwebend bewegt, 
anmuthige kleine Gestalten. 
ARIEL (Gesung, von Aeolsharfen begleitet). 
Wenn der Bliithen Friihlingsregen 
Ueber alle schwebend sinkt, 
Wenn der Felder griiner 
Allen Erdgebornen blinkt, 
Kleiner Elfen Geistergrisse 
Eilet, wo sie helfen kann ; 
Ob er heilig, ob er bise, 
Jammert sie der Ungliicksmann. 


And here is Bayard Taylor :— 

A pleasant landscape. Twilight. Faust bedded on flowery turf, fatigued, 
restless, endeavouring to sleep. Circle of hovering spirits in motion ; 
graceful diminutive figures. 

ARIEL (chant, accompanied by wolian harps). 

When the Spring returns serener, 
Raining blossoms over all, 

When the fields with blessings greener 
On the earth-born children call, 

Then the craft of elves propitious 
Hastes to help where help it can, 

Be he holy, be he vicious, 
Pity they the luckless man. 


Here some faults suggest themselves. “Bedded” is absurd. 
“ Unruhig ” is made an adjective, instead of, as it should be, anadverb- 
The second “ anmuthige,” which the poet must have meant to use in 
the same sense, is translated quite differently. “Chant ” is affected 
and puzzling for “Gesang.” The comparative “serener” is not 
merely “ rhymi gratia,” but there is nothing about “serene” or 
“ returns” in Goethe and nothing about “ sinkt ” or “ schweberd ” 
in Taylor. “The earth-born children” is an awkward and in- 
adequate rendering of “allen Erdgebornen.” Finally, Taylor 
shirks “kleiner,” and inserts “ propitious.” In several of these 
points Mr. Birds improves, though in others he merely follows, 
as will be seen. Here he is :— 
A pleasant landscape. Twilight. Faust reclining on a bed of flowery 
turf, tired, restless, endeavouring to sleep. A company of spirits 
hovering round ; graceful little forms. 


ARIEL (song, accompanied by @olian harps). 

When the Spring- Rain of sweet flowers 
Visiteth the earth again, 

When the green fields and the bowers 
Smile on all the sons of men, 

Little elves but great of soul 
Haste to help where help they can, 

Be he saint or sinner foul, 
Pity they the luckless man, 


This is not faithful, nor is it very good; but it is more faithful 
than the other and not much less good. And this will generally 
be found the relative merit of Mr. Birds’s translation throughout. 

Miss or Mrs. Craigmyle has. taken Mr. Bayard Taylor's trans- 
lation of the First Part and his notes on it, has added a few of the 
minor. poems which she seems to claim for herself (if so, her 
“ Braut von Corinth” is by no means to be despised), and has 
prefixed a considerable introduction, covering, or attempting to 
cover, all the poet’s life and works. This last is interesting, and 
is a curious mixture of bad and good criticism. Miss Craigmyle 
is perfectly right in saying that Philine, not Mignon—that irri- 
tating little offspring of sentimentalibus lach rorum to whom 
“Kennst du das Land” has given a false air of interest—is the 
really “ charming” heroine of Meister. But to say that Werther 
is, “asa study of morbid psychology, unrivalled” is wildly wrong. 
The book may have been laughed at too much; but as a study of 
morbid psychology it cannot hold a candle to Constant’s Adolphe 


after it, and is a thousand leagues below Manon Lescaut before it. 
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Generally, Miss Craigmyle’s opinions are sensible, though her 
style is jerky. Only we cannot agree that Goethe’s “duty to his 
own genius was higher than that which he owed to any woman ”— 
an odd sentiment in a woman's lips. What on earth do you 
“owe yourowngenius”? Captain Wragge of the “ self-presented 
testimonials ” might answer. 

Professor Madey has got together, in a necessarily big and 
ciosely-printed volume, what he states to be a complete trans- 
lation of Schiller’s poems and plays by divers eminent hands. 
They are, of course, of very various merit, the least known being, 
we think, usually the least good. With the late Lord Lytton’s 
“Poems” and Coleridge’s Wallenstein any book may get along. 
Mr. Morley has prefixed a preface which, according to his wont, 
is full, nom Boos useful, and abominably ill-arranged. When we 
say that, in telling the story of Schiller’s life, his editor breaks off 
at each instance to give a short account of the translator whose 
version he has preferred for each successive work, the muddle 
may be imagined. And why on earth does Mr, Morley say that 
Martial had “applied the name [Xenia] to epigrams”? Martial 
did nothing of the sort. He wrote epigrams to accompany the 
xenia, or gifts. 

Major Lockhart (we believe that in very early life he rig oe 
that rank in the Austrian service which, as he tells us, he left 
half a century ago for Australia) has produced a very interesting 
version of Wallenstein—interesting not only because he tells us 
that, once at any rate, he had almost forgotten English, while he 
had a perfect knowledge of German. He need not have apolo- 

ized for a rather sharp criticism on Coleridge in his preface, and 
eis quite right in much that he says. He had begun his own 
work, he tells us, before he ever heard of Coleridge’s version ; 
and on examining that version he naturally found that it took 
t liberties. Of course it does; and Major Lockhart’s own is 
ar closer. But then—as, indeed, Major Lockhart, who is not in 
the least bumptious, sees partly—Coleridge gave us a great poem 
in English to represent a poem hardly so great in German, and 
his followers, Schiller’s later translators, have not quite done that. 
But the present version is remarkably close ; and, if not exactly 
poetry, is often by no means bad verse. 

General Maxwell's parcel-version of the Jungfrau is of much 
the same kind, but a very little less exact in version and rather 
better in verse, somewhat resembling in form one of the stiffer 
and earlier Elizabethan tragedies. There is considerable literary 
lmowledge shown in the work. 

We feel slightly disposed to quarrel with Messrs. Sadler and 
Fletcher for calling Haufl’s Phantasien his “ masterpiece.” The 
author, who at five-and-twenty left not merely Lichtenstein and 
other things which they mention, but still more which they do not, 
had other claims besides this pleasant trifle. But it is a very 
pleasant trifle in itself. The translators plead only too poor- 
——— for its admission as a vindication of good wine. Let 

em rather fight for that good creature and maintain the claims of 
cakes and ale than meanly acquiesce in their extinction. Mr. 
Fletcher is, or was, a Fellow of his College (one, it is true, with no 
undergraduates except four Bible clerks), and he seems still to 
live in Oxford. Let him exert “ influence ” (it isa favourite catch- 
word of the modern Don), and stand up for Bacchus. However, 
perhaps he will say that this little book, very prettily printed 
‘and very well translated, was a way of doing this. How the 
Doctor obtained a drink-order from a town councillor of Bremen ; 
how he entered the famous Rathskeller at night; how, to the 
horror of the cellarer, he insisted on being locked up there with 
‘divers samples of the more ancient liquors and three bottles of 
newer wine ; how he saw the Twelve Apostles (casks, of course), 
My Lady Rosa (ditto), and the infant Bacchus, not to mention 
Roland from the square ; what remarkable things they said and 
did unto him, and how his beloved, the fair Adelgunde, exem- 
plified in the most agonizing manner that enmity of Bacchus 
and Venus which modern, very modern, times have brought 
forth to be a horror to the world—all these things men may 
read pleasantly in this pleasant little book. We agree with Mr. 
Fletcher that, though Rhine wine will keep almost ad infinitum, 
it is more interesting than delightful when it has been so kept. 
We do not agree with him when he says that Mr. Carlyle 
‘was “more than usually unsuccessful in the attempt to intro- 
duce Jean Paul to the British public.” His preface about 
Bremen and the cellar is very agreeable, and we should like to 
drink a bottle (or several) of Riidesheim Berg Auslese with him. 


MOSLEM ART IN INDIA.* 


qyewae or Alwar is a province of Rajputana, which averages 

about eighty miles from north to south, by sixty miles in 
width, and lies from thirty to forty miles south-west of Delhi. 
Its strongly situated forts and great wealth in minerals have led 
to its being frequently the scene of fierce struggles, and in some 
cases even of very important battles. The present State of Ulwar 
was formed into a semi-independent principality rather more than 
a century ago by the military prowess of Rao Pratap Singh, one 
of the feudal vassals of the leans of Jeypore. The present 
Raja or Maharaja, as he has recently been created by the Empress 
of India, is a young man of thirty, named Mangal Singh, who is 


* Ulwarand its Art Treasures. By Surgeoa-Major T. Holbein Hendley. 
London: W. Griggs. 


not only a highly cultivated and estimable prince, but is also a 
keen antiquary and a great lover of art in all its branches, Hig 
collection of artistic treasures, which are described and illustrated 
by Dr. Hendley in a very handsome volume, is said to be worth 
no less than two millions sterling, and contains a great variety of 
very beautiful and costly objects, such as woven and embroidered 
fabrics, metal-work of all classes, including armour and weapons, 
and rich stores of jewelry in gold and precious stones, and fine 
illuminated MSS. 

The phot hs of the scenery and the buildings of Ulwar, 
which form ‘the bulk of the earlier part of Dr. Hendley’s mono- 
graph, are not very successful, owing to their want of brilliance 
and definition ; but the chromo-lithographs of the chief treasures 
in the Maharaja’s museum are remarkably well executed, com- 
bining the accuracy of form which is given by an ordinary photo- 
graph with the copious application of gold, silver, and colour 
which is attainable by the use of a number of lithographic stones, 
This beautiful process, invented and very skilfully practised by 
Mr. W. Griggs, is called by him “ chromo-collotype” ; it is by 
far the best method which has as yet been devised for giving 
accurate illustrations of objects which largely depend on colour 
for their beauty. The Maharaja himself has defrayed what must 
have been the very heavy cost of producing so sumptuously illus- 
trated a volume. 

In examining the various classes of artistic workmanship in 
this collection one point is very striking—namely, the purely 
Moslem character of nearly all the designs, whatever may be 
the material in which they are executed. In no way has the 
Moslem conquest in India impressed itself so strongly on the 
country as in the wonderful prevalence of Moslem design and 
workmanship which is to be seen throughout India in all branches 
of art, from architecture down to weaving or gem-setting. Though 
the Moslem faith and Moslem customs of life have only been 


adopted by the natives of India to a comparatively small extent, : 


yet Moslem art has been almost universally triumphant—a very 


fortunate. circumstance considering how superior it is in beauty: 


to anything which the native Hindoos could ever have conceived. 
The next noticeable fact is that, though the Moslem world 
extended over so wide an area, from Persia and Arabia, along 
Northern Africa, as far west as Southern Spain, yet Moslem art, 
wherever it was produced, was always mainly Persian in charac- 
ter. We often read of Arab art, but the truth is the Arabs had 
no art whatever; and, just as they forced their religion upon the 
people of Persia, so the Persians in return impressed their 
esthetic genius on the fierce and (artistically speaking) barbarous 
fellow-countrymen of Mohammed. The complete unity of 
Moslem art throughout the world is a most remarkable pheno- 
menon; Teheran, Damascus, Cairo, and Cordova for many cen- 
turies all produced carving, textiles, metal-work, and the like, of 
exactly similar character, in design and also in technique. 

The only parallel to this widespread impress of one artistic 
style that can be found in the whole history of the world is probably 
the universal prevalence of Byzantine art in all the Christian 
countries of Europe from about the eighth to the eleventh century 
A.D. In this latter case esthetic unity was largely the result of 
theological dogmatism, which created a fixed set of hieratic 
types, from which it was impious for an artist to stray away. 
Persian-Moslem art, on the other hand, supplanted all other 
forms and methods more by its own intrinsic superiority than 
through the influence of the religion of the Koran, fiercely 
dogmatic though that was. . 

The collection of swords and daggers in the Palace at Ulwar is 
a remarkably fine one, rich in the great variety of methods of 
decoration applied to the blades and handles. That specially 
Oriental method of ornament which we call “damascening,” 
from Damascus, once the chief centre of the art, is applied in the 
most elaborate and skilful way to decorate the gracefully — 
blades; delicate patterns deeply incised with a graver are fill 
— gold by beating gold wire into the lines, and then the 
whole surface is smoothed down and finally polished with an 
agate burnisher. In some cases a somewhat similar process 
is applied to silver hilts and sheaths—that of niello—by which 
a pattern in dark lines is formed on a white silver ground. 
In this process the incised lines are not filled up by a metallic 
wire, but by a finely-powdered alloy of lead, sulphur, and silver, 
which is fused by heat into the engraved pattern, which is then 
brought out sharp and brilliant by polishing the surface. Not 
only sword or dagger hilts, but boxes, vases, and other objects of 
the most magnificent effect, are made of the beautiful translucent 
jade, with graceful patterns, formed by inlaying gems, such as 
rubies and emeralds, on to the surface of the jade. Each gem 1s 
slightly rounded, so as to project beyond the jade matrix, and 
thus catch and reflect side lights in the most splendidly decorative 
way. In all genuine Oriental jewelry the gems are not cut into 
facets, but are rounded, en cabochon, as the French call it—a 
method which in some respects produces a far more artistic effect 
than the modern method of facetting. The fact is the cabochon 
form brings out the rich colour of a gem far more strongly than 
facetting ; but the latter method develops its sparkle and “ fire. 
Thus a colourless diamond cut by an Oriental lapidary has no 
more beauty or effect than a piece of rock crystal, but 
sapphire, | , and emerald show to far greater advantage than 
they do when cut in the modern European way, as their beauty 
depends far more on their colour than on their “fire.” 

Among the collection of textiles in the Ulwar Collection are 
some most wonderful feats of skill in the art of dyeing—as, for 
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example, fine pieces of net dyed red on one side and green on the 
other, and pieces of stuff with elaborate patterns in what is 
called “ tie and dye” work. The design is produced by nipping 
up and tying tightly various portions of the stuff in some mys- 
terious way, so that when the fabric is soaked in the dyeing vat 
the tied-up portions escape any tinge of colour, and only the 
untied parts take the dye. Some of these patterns contain four 
or five Tifferent colours, so the tying-up process has to be repeated 
in and again to different parts of the stuff. The mysterious 
of this elaborate process is the method by which the work- 
man prevents the dye from soaking into the tied-up portions—a 
feat which is quite beyond the skill of any European dyer. 

Some of the carving, both in wood and stone, is extremely well 
executed and graceful in design. Dr. Hendley describes how 
the artist takes a natural spray of foliage or branch of a tree, and 

it down on to a board, so as to form a model for the carved 
ae —a very sensible method of going to work, which combines 
paturalistic beauty with a certain conventionality of treatment, 
produced by flattening the natural plant on a flat surface. It is 
very pleasant to see that the craftsmen of Ulwar are as yet appa- 
rently quite untouched either in design or technique by any 
European influence, the introduction of which is always fatal to 
the best qualities of Oriental art. Ulwar is fortunate in being 
under the rule of a prince who has so keen an appreciation of the 
very high value of the art of his own country. 


STORIES.* 


_— entitled Zales from Blackwocd have something in 
common with Osborne biscuits and Wills’s birdseye. You 
-~y not care much about them; but you know where you are, 
ard you know that if your mind imperatively craves for light 
fiction, that craving will be to some extent satisfied, and that 
sudden death will not be the result. The present volume, which 
by its shape and print is admirably adapted for reading in the 
train, contains six stories. Nearly half of it is occupied by the 
first, which is called “ Bourgonetf.”. Without being startlingly 
original or extraordinarily blood-curdling, it is a good straight- 
forward romance, suitable for publication in a magazine, and de- 
cidedly well written. A curious feature of it is that, though it 
appeared serially in Maga in the spring of 1884, the plot turns 
upon a couple of murders some of the circumstances of which 
cannot fail to recall those actually committed in Whitechapel in 
the summer and autumn of 1888. In the story the motive of the 
mysterious murderer is an unreasonable design of revenging upon 
a whole sex the annoyance caused by the fickleness of an indi- 
vidual. The story would be stronger if the villain were more 
nearly sane ; but it is good enough as it stands. The best story 
in the book is certainly “The Brigand’s Bride,” as to which 
the worst that can be said is that it requires some resolution to 
tead a story with such a commonplace title. It ought to have 
been called “Valeria and I,” or indeed almost anything except 
“The Brigand’s Bride.” It is the work of the late Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, and is in his brightest and happiest style. It is ex- 
ceedingly surprising and probably all true. The adventures 
it describes were encountered in Calabria in 1862, and Mr. 
Oliphant observes that “the first question I had to consider was 
whether I should enjoy myself most by joining the brigands or 
the troops which were engaged in suppressing them.” What 
came of his consideration wild horses shall not tear from us; but 
the whole tale is brimming over with life and humour. It is an 
almost perfect magazine story. The other tales are shorter and 
less interesting. It appears to have been an entirely new dis- 
covery to Mr. Henry Prothero in June 1882 that, if one meets 
with a bore holding (and expressing) thoroughly conventional 
opinions, the best way of dealing with him is boldly to assert as 
distressing a paradox as possible and to support it energeticall 
with the most plausible arguments that come into one’s head. 
Mr. Prothero is seven years older now, and it may be feared that 
he has had plenty of opportunities of putting this simple ex- 
pedient to good use. 

Mr. Stuart Cumberland is getting to be nearly as voluminous 
an author as Mr. Marion Crawford. No doubt the writing of 
stories may be almost as exhilarating an occupation as hunting 
with bandaged eyes for hidden pins. In The Vasty Deep Mr. 
Cumberland has deserted the genuine spooks, Black Brothers, 
and so forth, which have hitherto formed the basis of his 
romances, and devoted his attention to the common or fraudulent 
“Spiritualist.” He explains with much relish the vulgar tricks 
with which one Dr. Josiah Brown imposed on the credulity of an 
alderman’s widow, and he weaves into their recital an extremely 
commonplace story of how a sceptical young physician and the 
deluded widow's daughter iva were parted, and eventually 
succeeded in marrying each other. The young doctor finds a 
sang friend and patron in a Mr. Watson, known as “ the 

r King,” and apparently intended for a flattering present- 


* Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. No. 1. Edinburgh and 
cate: Blackwood & Sons. 
Vast; : a Strange Story of To-day. By Stuart Cumberland, 
Author of “Affinity” : Low & Co. 1889. 
Love Conquers All. By A. C. Hertford, Author of “Among the 
Heather.” y tH Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 
_— Ranch, By Captain Charles King. London: Warne & Co. 


ment of persons of the type of which “Colonel” North is just 
now the most prominent living representative. This Watson has 
a nasty trick of occasionally beholding his deceased mamma in 
visions of the night, and is persuaded that her next appearance 
will be for the purpose of foretelling his own approaching decease. 
She comes “ as per presentiment,” but nothing follows except the 
loss of a palatial yacht, from the wreck of which his coppery 
majesty meanly escapes in a boat. At last the Doctor catches 
Brown in the act of mesmerizing the widow's daughter (and 
heiress), with intent to make her marry him, and all ends happily. 
The Vasty Deep is very poor stuff. 

It is less easy to characterize Love Conquers All, a shilli 
story—one of a “Popular Shilling Series”—by A. C. Hertford. 
The romance which A. C. Hertford has felt impelled to relate is 
to the following effect. Cecil Wilmot, a girl of remarkable 
beauty, belonging to a family of straitened means, became com- 
panion to the kind and venerable Lady Warren. Colonel Rivers 
was a sad, stern, gloomy gentleman of thirty-five, and Lady 
Warren’s nephew and heir. He had, in fact, been unhappil 
married and happily widowed. Everybody fell in love wit 
Cecil, and particularly Rivers. He being the richest and most 
romantic man she knew, she very sensibly fell in love with 
him and married him. The amazing originality of this plot is 
counterbalanced by A. C. Hertford’s really remarkable talent 
for uttering inconceivably commonplace sentiments in inde- 
scribably bad and bald English. ‘T'wo passages only are capable 
of affording the smallest satisfaction to any human being. This 
is one:—* Refraining from any such undignified behaviour, the 
carriage soon stopped before an old Queen Anne red brick 
house.” Its single merit is that it reminds the properly educated 
reader of the delightful nursery ballad wherein “ Just then a tall 
footman came round, And asking the ladies which way they would 


go, The chariot turned off with a bound.” The other passage is. 


about a curate who, being in love with Cecil, kindly informed 
her of the fact, and added, that as he had long been satisfied that, 
as far as he was concerned, the celibacy of the clergy ought, in 
the interests of mankind generally, to be strictly maintained, he 
did not propose that the matter should go further. 

Dunraven Ranch is a not ill-constructed short story. The hero 
is a beautiful American cavalry officer. The heroine is a still 
more beautiful English lady of tender years. It is clear that she 
and her family are English, partly because the author says so, 
and partly because they all say “ Don’t you know ?” at the end of 
their sentences, as the English invariably do. These English 
live in a ranch, fortified with barbed wire, and enshrouded in 
mystery, and both the mystery and the wire are cleared away 
about the time when the loves of Mr. Perry and Miss Maitland 
begin to run smooth. It is a lively sort of story, though there is 
a little too much military millinery in it. We should have found 


Mr. Perry quite as attractive without being told that he was, 


“tall, slender, elegantly made, clothed in the accurately-fitting 
undress ‘blouse’ of the army, and in riding-breeches that dis- 
played to best advantage the superb moulding of his powerful 
thighs, sitting like Centaur Senge some American jockey] 
well down in the saddle, his feet and lower legs cased in natty 
riding-boot, swinging close in behind the gleaming shoulders of 
his steed, erect as on parade, yet swaying with every motion of 
his horse, graceful, gallant, and” so on. It seems hard that an 
officer with such cunning legs should have been allowed only one 
boot. 


THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE.* 


} pete stories in English history are as pathetic as that of the 
martyrdom of the brethren of the London Charterhouse. In 
spite of all Mr. Froude’s admiration for their persecutor, his 
artistic sense, to say nothing of his sympathy with heroism, was 
touched by the greatness of soul which these monks exhibited, 
and he has told their story in his finest manner. ‘The interest of 
Roman Catholics in this subject has been excited afresh by the 
recent decree of Leo XIII., according to the Carthusian martyrs, 
along with others, the honours of the blessed. Father Gasquet 
has Tevsted a separate chapter to it in his Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries, and it is treated here at greater length by 
the Rev. Lawrence Hendriks, who, as a Brother of the Order, is 
thus discharging a pious duty. His book, however, is not con- 
fined to the period of persecution ; it gives as complete an history 
of the convent as is now possible, and begins with St. Bruno's 
institution of the Order. The Carthusian rule never became 
popular here, and there were not more than nine Charterhouses 
in England, and only one in Scotland. Englishmen —— 
disliked the life which it prescribed; for not only was it full 
of hardship, but it bound the monks to pass their time in solitude 
and silence; it allowed no opportunities of mixing with the 
outside world, and very few of holding any intercourse with one 
another. A portion of each day was allotted to study or manual 
labour; the study was confined to religious subjects, and the 
labour to work within the enclosure. The obligation of soli- 
tude and silence was to some extent mitigated in the case 
of the lay brethren, and their life, though hard enough, was 


* The London Charterhouse, its Monks and its Martyrs; with a Short 
Account of the English Carthusians after the Dissolution. By Dom 
Lawrence Hendriks, Monk of St. Hugh's Charterhouse, Sussex. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1839. 
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in other respects also not quite so hard as that of the choir 
monks. An interesting and instructive picture is given of the 
daily occupations of the convent, and of the monks’ cells, 
which, in accordance with the special characteristics of the 
rule, were complete little dwellings of four rooms. The first 
Charterhouse in ‘england was at Witham, in Somerset, where the 
a parish church was the chapel of the lay brethren. It was 
‘ounded by Henry IL., certainly somewhat earlier than 1178, the 
date suggested here, in place of the utterly impossible one of 1181, 
which Harpsfield and others seem to have taken from the 
chronicle attributed to Bromton; for, as St. Hugh, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, was the third prior—both his two predecessors 
held office for a very short time—the priory must have been 
founded by 1174, the year in which Reginald FitzJocelin, the 
newly-consecrated bishop of Bath, went to the Grande Chartreuse 
to urge Hugh to accept the charge of the King’s new house. The 
London Charterhouse was founded by that good knight Sir 
Walter Manny, and by Michael Northburgh, Bishop of London, 
and in former years one of the King’s chaplains in his French 
wars. One of its earliest benefactors was John Hastings, Earl of 
Pembroke. This is worth noting; for, though nothing is said 
of it here, the Earl was the leader of the attack made upon the 
religiost possesstonati, and, indeed, on the richer clergy generally, 
in 1371. We do not know where Mr. Hendriks finds that the 
Ear! obtained a divorce from the King’s daughter Margaret ; he 
certainly had been contracted to her, and she died unmarried. 
Has he been able to ascertain more than this? Down to the 
reign of Henry VIII. the house has little history; indeed, as 
long as discipline was preserved, the life of a Carthusian convent 
must have been uneventful. Now and then a monk was dis- 
orderly and was sent off to some other house. As the rule was 
extremely strict and only one year's probation was required, it 
is not strange that some monks found that they had mistaken 
their vocation, and had taken on themselves a heavier burden than 
me were able to bear. 

n recording the troubles which came on the London Charter- 
house during the reign of Henry VIII., Mr. Hendriks, of course, 
depends chiefly on the narrative of Herbert Chauncy, one of the 
brethren who failed to remain steadfast under persecution, though 
he atoned for his failure by a life of repentance and dedication to 
the cause of his Order. Although the main outlines of the 
terrible story are well known, the minuteness with which it is 
treated here invests it with fresh interest. We cannot see that 
there is any ground for the suggestion that the oath of Succession 
taken by Prior Houghton and his monks was probably different 
from that rejected by Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, and 
accepted by the religious generally throughout the kingdom, 
though the Carthusians added the saving clause “so far as it is 
lawful.” The insults, privations, and annoyances inflicted on the 
monks during the two years which elapsed between the barbarous 
execution of Houghton and the other two priors, and soon after- 
wards of three more of the London brethren, are fully described ; 
they were stinted of their necessary food, their books were taken 
from them,and they were compelled to hear sermons in which their 
cherished beliefs and habits of devotion were condemned, and to 
endure the presence in their house, and to submit to the rule, of 
governors appointed by Cromwell. At last the end came, and 
the ten who remained steadfast in refusing to disown the 
supremacy of the Pope were shut up in Newgate, and left to 
slowly perish of hunger and filth. About a fortnight after their 
imprisonment Bedyll wrote to Cromwell informing him that they 
“be almost despatched by the hand of God.” Nine perished in 
the prison, and the one who survived was executed some three 
years later. Chauncy and a few other monks who had yielded 
to the a. demand found a shelter in Flanders. They returned 
to England during the reign of Mary, and were allowed to take 
possession of the Charterhouse at Sheen. When they went 
abroad again on the accession of Elizabeth, they continued their 
conventual life, and they and their successors found a home 
which they called “Sheen Anglorum,” first in Louvain and then in 
one Flemish city after another until the suppression of their 
house by the Emperor Joseph II. The last prior, Father 
Williams, came over to England and died at Little Malvern in 
1797; and “with him died out the remnant of the English 
Carthusians, which owed to Maurice Chauncy its unbroken suc- 
cession from the martyred heroes of the London Charterhouse.” 
Besides what he tells us of the fortunes of the refugee convent, 
Mr. Hendriks gives a short account of the history of the Charter- 
house since the dissolution. His volume is illustrated with some 
curious and well-executed photo-print reproductions of paintings 
— Grande Chartreuse, at the Charterhouse of Florence, and 

where. 


FORTUNATE DR. JENNER.* 


y ye can be no doubt that Dr. Jenner was a peculiarly 
fortunate person. Alive, he attained to great fame and 
profit, and witnessed the complete triumph of the doctrine with 
which his name is inseparably connected. Now that he is dead, 
and that the period has arrived for all past reputations, good or 
bad, to be put through the mill of a determined attempt to blacken 
and whitewash them respectively, his reputation has fallen into 


* Jenner and Vaccination : a Strange Chapter of Medical History. B 
Charles Creighton, M.D. London: Swan &Co. 1889. 


the hands of Dr. Creighton, who has dealt with it in the manner 
about to be described. 

Dr. Creighton’s contention comes to this—that Jenner was g 
lazy, ignorant, dishonest impostor, incurably addicted to the 
weakness of deliberately making boastful and exaggerated state- 
ments with the intention of misleading those to whom they were 
addressed; and that cowpox has no more in common with smal]- 

x than with the risk of having one’s pocket picked. The book 
is addressed to “general readers”; it is of considerable length, 
and shows Dr. Creighton to be industrious, learned, acute, pos- 
sessed of a pretty wit, and able to write English as a scholar 
and gentleman should. An an gentleman, be it understood; 
but no one can dispute that, given the correctness of Dr. Creighton’s 
facts and inferences, Dr. Creighton does well to be angry. That 
is, of a considerable assumption ag ; in our 
capacity of general readers we propose to make it, for the p 
of the value of Dr. Crelghton’s work as a combed 
to vaccination. 

Let it be granted, then, that “the shifty Jenner” wrote 
“tissues of lies” and told “sly and impudent tales”; that “he 
was vain, petulant, crafty, and greedy”; that, “in London at 
least, his presence was a bore and his reputation an incubus 
which the profession, outside his own small following, would have 
gladly got rid of.” Let it be granted that he engrafted upon a 
vulgar superstition as to a connexion between cowpox and small- 
= a baseless theory of the value of a noxious operation. Let it 

granted that he fraudulently called cowpox Variole Vaccine 
in order to mislead, and that he did mislead, the physicians of all 
nations. Let it be granted that he made hardly any experiments, 
and told lies about those he did make. Let it be granted that 
his theory prevailed because he cunningly induced the heads of 
the medical profession to commit themselves to it early, and sub- 
sequently contrived that it should be to their pecuniary interest, 
as well as necessary to their self-esteem, that the practice of 
vaccination should continue. Let it be granted that cowpox 
consists principally of “a loathsome corroding ulceration,” and 
that pos tm is a fever accompanied with a cutaneous eruption, 
which is neither ulcerous nor corrodi Let all this be ad- 
mitted. What then? Why then there is no kind of case made 
out against vaccination to which the “ general reader” ought to 
pay the smallest attention. For the general reader there is one 
question on the subject, and one only. Does vaccination make 
the vaccinated person less likely to have smallpox, and less likely, 
if he does have it, to have it severely? 

Ninety years of experience have, according to the report of 
all the competent people who have carefully investigated the 
matter, answered that question oe in the affirma- 
tive. That is enough for the general reader. It does not matter 
a pin’s-head to the average layman exactly how or why the effect 
is produced. The average layman has no sort of knowledge of 
how quinine acts upon some part of his inside so as to reduce 
fever ; or of exactly what it is that cocaine does to his skin so as 
to produce local insensibility. If, on that account, he were to 
abstain from the use of quinine or cocaine on suitable occasions, 
he would be deservedly written down an ass, In the same way, 
Dr. Creighton’s fulminations about Jenner and cowpox are, for the 
general reader, so much besting of the air. With the exception, 
of half a page of criticism, which may be correct, but is not 
exhaustive, of the statistics of cases of smallpox in Bavaria in 
1871, there is absolutely no attempt of any sort or kind, from 
one end of Dr. Creighton’s book to the other, to diminish the 
volume or the weight of the notorious evidence that vaccination 
has, as a matter of fact, reduced smallpox almost to the point 
extirpation. If that is so, no sensible man need care how inex- 
plicable, unreasonable, and contrary to pathological orthodoxy 
the apparent connexion between vaccination and smallpox may 
be. It may be left to students of medicine or literary resurret- 
tion-men to discuss whether Jenner was a fool, or a rogue, oF 
both, or neither. Anybody who had not studied the matter hime 
self, after a competent medical education, and who hesitated to 
vaccinate his children because of Dr. Creighton’s book, would 
deserve for his stupidity the fines or imprisonment which he might 
incur by his breach of the law. The book does absolutely nothing 
to rebut the overwhelming presumption which now exists 
favour of vaccination, and, therefore, no one who is not a physi- 
cian is entitled to pay any attention to it. 


CREIGHTON’S CARLISLE.* 


N the series of “Historic Towns” Carlisle is fortunate in 
having for her historian one who regards her with at once 

the interest of a scholar and the affection of a townsman. “It 
may be,” says Canon Creighton, “that my sense of local 
patriotism may have occasionally misled me ; but I do not. think 
that my fellow-townsmen, at all events, will be of that opinion. 
Nor do we think that even strangers will detect in these 
any symptoms of Canon Creighton’s having been misled. 

triotism has only made him the better able to grasp and set 
orth the peculiar position of Carlisle in English history :— 

No English city has a more distinctive character than Carlisle, and none 
can claim to have borne its character so continuously through the course 


* Historie Towns—Carlisle. By M. Creighton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D» 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. 
London & New York: Longmans & Co. 1889. - : 
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English history. Carlisle is still known as “the Border City,” and though 
the term “ the Border” has no —- + any historical significance it still 
7 a district which has strongly marked peculiarities and retains a 
, is, then, is the distinguishing feature of Carlisle; it is “the Border 
City.” But, though this is its leading characteristic which runs through 
all its history, it has two other marks of distinction when compared with 
other English towns. It is the only town on English soil which bears a 

y British name ; and it is the only town which has been added to 

and since the Norman Conquest. Both these peculiarities are closely 
‘connected with its position on the Border, and tell of an early history 
which was removed from the ordinary influences which moulded the other 
‘towns of England. 


Local knowledge shows itself throughout, as in his descri 
tion of the Border “peels,” or of the natural features whic 
marked out for the abode of men the spot where Carlisle now 
stands. In days before recorded history a tribe of the Brigantes 
chose the eminence by the Eden for their home—Caer Lywelydd, 
the town of Lywelydd. “ Whether this was a tribal, or local, or 
name,” Canon Creighton prudently will not undertake to 
aay. The name lived, and still lives, through Roman and English 
occupation, in the forms of Luguvalio, Lugubalia, Caerluel, 


Carliel, Carlile, Carlisle. As late as St. Cuthbert’s time, “the { 


walls of the Roman town and the fountain which the Romans 
had made were objects of wonder and pride to the townsmen. 
‘They have, however, all been swept away, and we can recon- 
struct no picture of Lugubalia. A few coins, a few altars, and 


-& few pieces of pottery, are all that remain to tell us of Roman 


civilization in the Border town.” To the great military works of 
Agricola and Hadrian some seven or eight pages are given, and 
the author does not forget to mention that curious relic of 
the Roman occupation, the inscription which, in Tennyson's 


the vexillary 
Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt. 


“With the withdrawal of the Roman army we enter upon a blank 
period, which may be filled up with Arthurian legends, as the 

phers of old put in “ elephants for want of towns.” Canon 
Srotghton does not = his patriotism to the extent of attempt- 
ing to monopolize King Arthur. Though “ Arthur's Seat and 
Chair, and Round Table, are all to be found within a few 
miles of Carlisle, the Cardueil of Arthurian romance,” he admits 
that Britanny, Wales, and Cornwall—he might have added 


‘Somerset—have equal claims with Cumberland upon the Celtic 
hero. 


' Passing over the ups and downs of Cumbrian Briton and 


‘Northumbrian Englishman, of Scot and Dane, the history of 


Carlisle “as the Border fortress of the English kingdom” begins 
with its refounding, garrisoning, and colonization by William 
Rufus. When Canon Creighton tells us that among these colo- 
nists “ were families removed from the South, whose houses were 
destroyed by the Red King’s zeal for the chase, for which he made 
the New Forest into a solitude, and found for its inhabitants a 
aew home in the northern outpost of his kingdom,” has he posi- 
tive authority for the statement? Mr. Freeman, who is not at 
all — to underrate the iniquities of making the New Forest, 
nevertheless sets aside the notion that the “churlish folk” whom 
Rufus sent to Carlisle were evicted Hampshire landholders, as “a 
simple guess,” and one which to his mind is not even probable. 
“Tt arises,” he thinks, “from an exaggerated notion of the amount 
of havoc done at the making of the New Forest, combined with a 
tfulness of the time which had passed since that event.” 
ong the most interesting parts of the book are the chapters 
on “Border Life” and “Border Warfare.” Here the author 
gives an account of the international system of law which was 
administered, or at least was supposed to be administered, by the 
respective wardens of the English and the Scottish March. It is 
true that at all times this system existed in theory rather than in 
fact. “The growth of the Border laws was rather a testimony to 
& respect for the fundamental principles of society than a work- 
able code.” But this may be said of medieval systems of law 
in general, and, indeed, of international law even now. It was 
not, however, in medizeval times that the Borders were at their 
Worst in the matter of law and order. They retrograded, at least 
relatively, in the sixteenth century, thanks to the savage policy 
of Henry VIII. and Wolsey. To keep the Scots out of mischief, 
the English Borderers were deliberately encouraged and backed 
up in a devastating warfare, of which “the avowed object was to 
turn the Scottish Border into a desert and make the country 
powerless to threaten England in the interests of France.” Thus 
was created the state of society over which the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel has thrown the glamour of romance, and under which 
the “Debateable Land,” which in earlier times had been an inter- 
national common of pasture, became the refuge of outlaws and 


It was in this period that the Border clans were definitely formed and 
the element of savagery was introduced into Border life. Hitherto 
the Borderers had only introduced the customs of warfare into their life, 
which in the main held to the recognized code of social duty. Now under 
influence of this brutal treatment Border life began to slip away from 
‘its connexion with civilization. The Borderers ceased to regard themselves 
43 bound by any laws, and degenerated into gangs of brigands, whose 
was against every man and who made little distinction between 
friend and foe. The English Government scon found that it was easy to 
this of society, but it. It was of a 
Sew years of infamous politics, but it took half a cent to bring things 
back again even to the rude condition which existed before deliberate 
barbarity intensified its worst features. 


Under Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James the disastrous poliey 
of Henry VIII. was gradually undone. The t restorer of 
order was Lord William Howard of Naworth, the “ Belted Will ” of 
poetry. 

He was the terror of the moss-troopers, as the malcontent Borderers now 
began to be called; and Border tradition has represented him as a stern 
soldier, always in the saddle hunting down marauders. This, however, is 
a legend of late growth and in no way corresponds with the reality, Lord 
William Howard’s popular name of “ Belted Will” seems to be due to the 
imagination of Sir Walter Scott ; certainly his hunting of marauders was 
done by legal means and not by force of arms. It was probably owing to 
the success which attended his efforts for the strict administration of 
justice that, when the Earl of Cumberland’s commission expired, it was not 
found necessary to appoint another Warden of the Marches, and that time- 
honoured office passed away. 


In the later history of Carlisle, the most notable events are, 
first, the Civil War siege by the Scots, who celebrated their 
occupation of the city by the demolition of the cathedral nave ; 
and, secondly, the incidents of the “Forty-five,” when Charles 
Edward made a triumphal entry, mounted on a white horse, and 
preceded, “ terrible to relate ” (as Canon Creighton observes), 

a hundred pipers. When the Duke of Cumberland had won bac 
the city, his chief engineer claimed, of all things in the world, 
the cathedral bells as his perquisite ; “ but this monstrous demand 
was successfully seslated by the Chapter.” On his departure the 
Duke entrusted the military rule of Carlisle to Colonel Charles 
Howard, one of the members for the city. “Certainly it was an 
unfortunate relationship to establish between a member and his 
constituents; but Howard seems to have done his duty, with the 
result of displeasing everybody.” 

Canon Creighton has carefully and lovingly traced the 7 
of the growth of Carlisle Cathedral, finding even in its defi- 
ciencies some cause for pride. None of our great churches “ can 
show such a prolonged struggle against adversity as can the 
Cathedral of Carlisle, which in its shorn proportions testifies to 
hard usage suffered at many times, and is an eloquent memorial 
of the city’s fortunes. . . . Few buildings in England are more 
significant of the pertinacity, the dignity, and the public spirit of 
our forefathers than is the noble choir of Carlisle Cathedral.” 
Further on he remarks that, “the only point in which the choir 
. . . . Shows any signs of enforced economy is in the absence of 
a stone-vaulted roof.” He describes the actual “ round ceiling of 
panelled wood, supported by hammer-beams”; but he does not 
tell how the late Dean Close, on first finding himself beneath that 
roof, which is painted and gilded in semblance of the spangled 
firmament on high, solemnly ejaculated, “ Oh, my stars ”!—so, at 
least, the Carlisle story goes. 

The Castle is also fully described, and indeed all the details of 
the city history receive due attention, though in our notice we 
have dwelt upon the general history of the Border. It is, indeed, 
the especial merit of Canon Creighton’s work that he so clearly 
brings out the parts played by Carlisle as the outpost of the 
English kingdom and as the chief city of the Border-land. His 
ek is not merely the chronicle of a town, but the history of 
that town’s share in developing the life of the English State. 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY.* 


J is latest attempt to “ascertain the nature of the Primitive 
Family and to point out the ideas on which it is based, as 
well as the germ of moral growths which it contains,” comes to 
us from Denmark and is part of the International Scientific 
Series. It is a careful and laborious work, distinguished by 
candour in its criticism, but it is an extremely difficult book to 
understand. Perhaps we are so accustomed to the speculations 
of McLennan, Morgan, Spencer, and others, that our author, who 
differs from them even more than they differ from each other, is 
too unexpected to be easily intelligible. It is necessary, as usual, 
to begin by saying that of the Primitive Family, as of the 
primitive anything else, we really know nothing and can know 
nothing. With the possible agian of a few scraps and heel- 
taps of humanity, probably degraded, we know no peoples who 
have not already developed complex laws or customs regulating 
marriage and the. family. We are acquainted historically wi 
no races which are in the “ primitive” state. Whether that was 
a purely animal state or not we simply cannot tell, nor at the 
moment when human intelligence first fired the animal brain (on 
that hypothesis) can one decide what forms ee imposed on 
the intercourse of the sexes. We must take things as we find 
them, and our attempts to reconstruct what lies at the back of 
actual early institutions are, and must be, hypothetical. 

The two early institutions which excite most curiosity and 
speculation are (1) Female Kinship, (2) Exogamy. The first is 
found, as a rule, most prevalent in proportion to the lack of 
civilization. Children, under this régime, take the mother’s, not 
the father’s, family name and badge; nephews on the sister's side, 
rather than sons, are heirs; the husband goes to the wife’s kin- 
dred rather than the wife to the husband’s; the blood-feud is 
taken up by the kin on the woman’s side; and marriage is per- 
mitted with the half-sister on the father’s side, not with the 
uterine sister. Traces of similar institutions, fragments, relics, 


* The Primitive Family. By C. N. Starcke. London: Kegan Paul 
Trench, & Co. 1889. 
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are found in the law of much more advanced peoples—for 
example, Celts and Germans. 
This is a rough statement of facts; how are they to be ex- 
lained? Now almost every student of these matters decides 
that female kin depends on the old saw, “It is a wise child that 
knows its own father,” whereas maternity can be determined 
without a shadow of doubt. This is a fact so manifest that no- 
body of importance has looked for any other solution, however 
the various critics may arrange the stages from a supposed pro- 
miscuity to civilized monogamy. In Mr. Tylor’s recent lecture, 
based on the statistical method, he finds no reason to doubt that 
female kin is a more archaic institution than male kin. But Mr. 
Starcke believes that “the female line was, as a rule, a transition 
form” (p. 104); and we understand him to mean that various 
causes in various places developed an original male line into a 
female line, which, again, was modified into civilized practice. We 
find it very difficult to comprehend and state clearly and briefly Mr. 
Starcke’s arguments, and we must recommend the few people who 
care for the topic to study the book carefully themselves. He 
says (p. 18), “ Although it must be admitted that a child whose 
father is unknown can only be assigned to the mother, as is still 
the case with illegitimate children, yet the converse does not 
necessarily hold good—namely, that the only reason for admitting 
female descent is that the father is unknown.” Now, to our 
thinking, Mr. Starcke is too fond of inventing special or 
singular causes for a phenomenon of very wide or almost 
universal occurrence. “Definite historical accounts,” he says, 
“have in some instances pointed to promisczous intercourse as 
the cause for tracing descent through the female line, yet this 
does not imply that it was the universal cause ; for it is not an 
axiom but an hypothesis which requires proof, that the primitive 
form of all human communities was in all cases the same.” For 
practical purposes, here as in Mythology, it seems almost enough 
to reply that in certain cases of low tribes we find the effect and 
we find the cause. In more advanced tribes and peoples the 
cause is no longer extant, but the eflect is found. Thus it is an 
uncommonly strong presumption that where the eflect remains, 
the cause which is still active elsewhere has also been at work. 
As we understand Mr. Starcke (we have often to make this re- 
servation) female kin is not the result of uncertainty as to father- 
hood. Fatherhood and the male kin had been recognized. But aman 
had several wives, and (p. 28) “ it was only a feeling of convenience 
which induced the race to distinguish the children of polygamous 
mothers by their descent through their mothers.” Unluckily, we 
really do not know whether primitive man was polygamous or 
not, whether he was like the patriarchal barndoor cock or like 
the constant dove. We may guess away, but we only guess. 
Mr. Starcke has other reasons, adapted to different regions, different 
tenures of property and conditions generally, which in_ his 
opinion account for female kin. Thus among the Columbian 
tribes “there are suflicient causes to account for the development 
and maintenance of the female line in the customs just described, 
by which the man inhabits the woman’s house as a stranger, the 
children grow up in a house belonging to the mother’s clan, and 
the child is always, or at any rate generally, assigned to that 
clan when named.” But is not this reasoning in a circle? Does 
not Mr. Starcke account for the institution by a detail of the 
institution itself? Does the same institution, female kin, not 
prevail where this particular feature has never been evolved, as 
m Australia? Well, if we go back and look at Australia, we 
find Mr. Starcke’s doctrine resting on statements about land- 
tenure among the natives—on statements which have often been 
contradicted, and which one can hardly consider to be proved. 
The modern idea that land was originally held by the community 
is said to be contradicted in Australia, where a non-agricultural 
le is declared to have pretty strict individual property in 
nd. This is not impossible nor (considering modern tendencies) 
unwelcome intelligence ; but we have always had great difficulty 
in believing that groups of nomad hunters can hold individual 
property in land without fences or artificial landmarks. Be this 
as it may, Mr. Starcke argues that each piece of land was named 
from the prevalent beast or plant there, that the owner (as in 
Scotland) took his own name from his estate, and that the Totem 
or Kobong name was thence derived, as the estate was called 
after a plant or animal. We leave this theory of the origin of 
Totemism to the respectful astonishment of antiquaries. But 
how does this bear on female kin and its origin ? Why thus, if Mr. 
Starcke takes us with him. He thinks the female line later than 
the male. But where he finds the female line he finds Kobongs, 
or Totems, and a higher grade of civilization. Where he finds the 
male line he finds a lower degree of culture (they are “ more 
degraded”), and only the dawn of Kobongs. Now, really the 
shades of native culture are scarcely marked enough to be 
foundation of an argument. But we suppose Mr. Starcke to 
reason thus :—The male line is oldest and has no Kobongs. The 
female line is later, and has Kobongs. The male line is less 
advanced in culture than the female Thee. Private property in 
land is more civilized than the lack of it. The more civilized line 
will have property in land, and that private property gave birth, 
as already suggested, to the Kobongs, which are a mark of the 
female line. This may not be the sequence of Mr. Starcke’s 
ideas; we regret if we have misconceived him. In any case the 
male line comes first in Australia, and how did it change into the 
— female line? We quote Mr. Starcke’s own words in 


It is, on the other hand, possible to discover that the transition from the 


male to the female line was due to an wigent motive. As the famj 
instinct became more developed, the importance of the distinction between 
brothers and sisters of the full and half blood would become greater. When 
the husband was regarded [as he was, on Mr. Starcke’s theory] as the 
important person, it mattered little what became of the wife after the hus. 
band’s death. Brothers and sisters born of one mother became an incop. 
ceivable idea. [Why?] Yet polygamy led to the conception of such an 
idea. [It would more probably lead to the idea of brothers and sisters nog 
born of one mother.] The daughters were subject to the father ; on his 
death, his brother took his place, and it was necessary to distinguish 
between the whole and the half brother, since the former became the 
guardian. Among primitive men, as a rule, everything depends upon the 
first shock which their theories receive ; the imagination is set to work in 
another direction, and cannot be restrained within due proportion and 
limits, In this way the unrestricted descent through the female line may 
have spontaneously arisen. 


Does Mr. Starcke mean that, after a race had recognized male 
descent, they altered it to female descent because the children of 
a dead father were born of a different mother? He “ does not 
claim unconditional assent to these suggestions.” In face of the 
simple theory of the uncertainty of fatherhood, we assuredly can- 
not prefer the suggestions of Mr. Starcke. 

Will it be credited that, after inventing one origin for Totemism 
in Australia (the adoption by a landholder of the name of his 
estate, which name, again, was adopted from the animal or plant 
prevalent on the property), Mr. Starcke actually (p. 31) gives a 
totally different origin for ‘otemism in America? The Indians 
early in life choose each a Manitu, or tamanuus, or “ medicine,” 
for themselves, a sacred, friendly, and protecting animal or plant, 
“T find in this custom,” says Mr. Starcke, “the Origin of Totem- 
ism.” But is it credible that this mysterious institution should 
have one origin in North America and another origin in Australia? 
How about Africa, Asia, the Ocean isles, and India? Another 
statement of Mr. Starcke’s views of the origin of female kin is 
this (p. 54) :—‘ It was the influence of locality” (a place owned by 
the father) “ which first assigned the child to its father, and after- 
wards, when the mother lived apart from the other wives, to its 
mother.” How does this fit the facts of domestic life in Aus 
tralia ? 

Mr. Starcke’s explanation of the origin of Exogamy will be 
found on pp. 229, 230. It comes to this—Near kin might not 
marry because “ the intermarriage of individuals of the same 
family implies that persons who have no legal right to dispose of 
themselves and their property nevertheless agree upon such legal 
disposition, an encroachment which would certainly be violently 
opposed by primitive men.” But a man of the Swan, Kobong, 
or Totem may not marry a woman of the same, though they are 
in no kind of way connected, and are not of “ the same family,’ 
and though they come of parents born a thousand miles apart. 
Mr. Starcke overlooks the essence of Exogamy. It is sin against 
the Totem, just as eating or skinning the Totem is sin. He will 
never understand the topic till he remembers this essential 
truth. In short, Mr. Starcke is far stronger in criticism than in 
construction. 


THE QUEEN OF NAPLES AND LORD NELSON.* 


NDER the pretence of writing on the Queen of Naples and 
Lord Nelson, Mr. Jeafireson has “fair Emma-ed it” (to 
adapt a phrase from Swift, to whom one loves to turn when con- 
demned to Mr. Jeafireson) through two more volumes. The 
subject pointed out by his title would be an excellent one for 4 
Quarterly article if handled by a writer who had a good know- 
ledge of the history of the time, and some power of dealing with 
great questions of politics and war. If he elected to write a life 
in two volumes of Maria Caroline of Naples, and give it this title, 
we should not complain; but then we should expect from him 
very accurate knowledge of Italian affairs and of the diplo 
of the revolutionary war. It would be an impertinence tow 
our readers to say that Mr. Jeaffreson has no such knowledge. 
They are aware of him as of a writer who has a certain taste 
and faculty for copying documents, for the useful work of 
worrying at dates, and for the useless work of grubbing at tittle- 
tattle which has about it a flavour of scandal. Therefore we may 
note at once that, in so far as this book deals with Maria Caroline, 
with government, diplomacy, or war, it is nought. Mr. Jeaffresons 
learning is based on the translation of Colletta, and such well- 
known authorities as Lord Valentia. Of general rentaaees. 7 of 
the history of the latter half of the eighteenth century and the 
first fifteen years of this--without which no life of Maria 
Caroline which would be other than book-making could possibly 
be written—-he shows no single trace. He has collected the most 
accessible facts on the surface, has corrected them by the easy 
process of picking and choosing at random, has dished them up 
in his own unrivalled style of maundering “ supposes.” That 18 
what he has done in so far as his book is a history of Maria Caroline 
at all. There would be a kind of immorality in wasting time 
over such stuff. As usual, Mr. Jeaffreson does not even know his 
own mind about his nominal heroine for four pages together. At 
one moment he quotes evidence to show that she was an unwise, 
passionate, meddlesome woman who could not keep her fingers 


* The Queen of Nuples and Lord Nelson: an Historical Biography based 
on MSS. in the British Museum and on Letters and other Documents pre 
served amongst the Morrison MSS. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, Au 
of “Ihe Keal Lord Byron” &c. 2 vols. London: Hurst & B 
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off useless intrigues, and did endless mischief. At the next he is 
talking at large about her ability, magnanimity, benevolence, and 
so forth. Of course we are asked to imagine how she flushed and 
trembled, how her eyes flashed and her mouth grew hard, and so 
forth, in Mr. Jeaffreson’s well-known descriptive style—a kind of 
mixture of bad Telegraphese and ditch-water. 

But it would be absurd to treat this book as a life of the much- 
abused Queen of Naples, who was not without fault, but who un- 
doubtedly suffered from those Italian habits of calumny defined 
by P. L. Courier. She is for Mr. Jeaffreson useful as a peg on 
which to hang more talk—much of it mere repetition —about the 
fair Emma. Then the easily accessible facts known about her are 
handy as padding with which to swell out his two volumes. His 
real subject is always the endless savoury tittle-tattle about the fine 
young woman who made Nelson ridiculous—her good-nature, 
her guzzling, her lies, her prodigality, her greed, her old mother 
and sheep-dog, and the “accident” which resulted in Horatia. 
His first chapter is on “the blacksmith’s daughter,” and his last 
is devoted to a squabble about her with Mr. Paget. All through 
the book his cheap learning about the Queen of Naples is sand- 
wiched between chapters on the “ fair Emma,” full of unctuous 
solemnity and evidence of the most candid belief in the value 
of this sort of thing. On what are the two really important 
points in the woman's life—her share in the “ Nile,” and the 
paternity of Horatia—Mr. Jeaffreson has nothing essential to add 
to what he had already said in a previous book. It is sensible 
enough, though absurdly out of proportion to his gravity about it. 
On some minor points he has contributed some specks of criticism 
to the history of this specimen of the “ moza destas que llaman del 
partido” of her amusing old wittol of a husband, and of the 
absurd side of the life of the simple-hearted fighter of battles 
whom she, a fisher of men, did ik People who like that kind 
of historical research—society journalism thrown back—-will find 
Mr. Jeafireson’s matter to their taste, though we should think 
they would prefer to have it more smartly dished up. Of that 
picturesque style which is all Mr. Jeaflreson’s own there are, how- 
ever, many excellent specimens, of which we shall quote what 
seems to us the best. In 1800 the Prince of Wales, a man of 
taste and enterprise, naturally wished to see the fair Emma, 
famous as Nelson's—shall we say friend ? and hear her sing. He 
was particularly anxious about the singing, and said so in his 
princely way to Sir W. Hamilton. Le plus heureur des trois, good 
old man, very naturally appreciated the honour done him, and 
arranged a little dinner for His Royal Ilighness, such a dinner, 
with such well-chosen guests, as Mr. Wenham prepared for his 
noble patron and the “fair Becky.” Now for Mr. Jeaffreson :— 

On hearing of the Prince’s gracious condescension to Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, the Admiral at Plymouth went wild with jealous fury. 
One may not put on paper all the hard truths Nelson clothed in hardest 
terms on hearing that the Prince of Wales had determined to dine at No. 23 
Piccadilly and pass a musical evening in Lady Hamilton’s drawing-room. 
A verbatim report of the Admiral’s utterances about “ that —— fellow’s 
audacity ” would result in the s vy exhaustion of the printer’s stock of 
large D’s and small d’s. What! should that infernal approach 
so peerless a parazon of womankind for the purpose of preying on her 
virtue and tarnishing her spotless and radiant honour? Should such a 
matchless —— and —— take her down to dinner ? sit beside her at table ? 
pour sweet, intoxicating, poisonous praise into the ear of so lovely and 
guileless a creature? Should they contend with one another in per- 
siflage ? clink glasses with one another, as the wine, beloved by Emma, 
went round the table? Merciful Heavens! they would talk over 
their love-songs and sing them together! He would bring his infernal 
friends (what friends!) about her, and then the world would think and 
say any ill of her! It might—ay, it would—even be said that she was 
% faithless wife. What could Sir William Hamilton mean by pressing 
his wife to know any man who would be likely to lure her from the path 
of matronly honour ? 

These are the flights of Mr. Jeaffreson’s imagination ; such are 
the taste and style of a writer who thinks Southey mischievous. 
He is indignant when Nelson is accused of having exceeded his 
duty in the execution of Caraccioli, and he draws him as some- 
thing we should require the license of Smollett to describe. The 
fun of it is that Mr. Jeafireson shows not the slightest idea of 
what he is really doing. He gabbles along as complacently as if 

were talking wit, or even sense. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T° all lovers of good French, M. Anatole France is known as 
- one of the very rare writers, not belonging to the last gene- 
ration rather than to this, who retain that mixture of litera 
, urbanity, fancy, and at the same time sound sense, whic 
characterized the best French writing. Such persons will find 
to quarrel with, but much to rejoice over, in his new 
Volume of stories (1). The book consists of six short tales and one 
long one. The latter, “ Abeille,” which fills a good half of the 
, 18 a medieval fairy tale, telling how two children brought 
to be lovers were separated from each other by the witchery 
the King of the Dwarfs and the Queen of the Water Nymphs, 
w they withstood temptation, and how they were at last re- 
United. It is charmingly written and imagined ; and the only 
ault possible to find with it is that the middle part is a ve 
too long for the style. With the others, no one of whi 
exceeds thirty or forty pages, no such fault-finding is possible. 


The weakest seem to us two which touch on religious subjects, 
“Le Réséda du Curé” and “ Leta Acilia.” Both are graceful 
enough in all conscience, but both have a sort of satirical touch 
which can only be called uncertain, and an uncertain satirical 
touch is not a good thing. But “ Balthasar,” the history which tells 
how the Third of the Three Kings was converted partly by the 
study of wisdom and partly by the cruelty and faithlessness of 
Balkis Queen of Sheba (but she must have been very old as well 
as very wicked if she was the Balkis) is excellent. So is “La 
Fille de Lilith,” though a daughter of Lilith who wished to 
be as the daughters of Eve would, we think, have somewhat 
shocked her mother, if Lilith was capable of being shocked. 
“L'(Euf Rouge,” the history of a lunatic, is pathetic enough and 
odd enough. But the gem of the book is “M. Pigeonneau,” one 
of those studies of savants at which M. France is unequalled. 
It tells how a beautiful young girl made a fool of the savant by 
aid of a mesmeric doctor and a small grey smooth-haired cat. In 
this, as the doctor’s nephew very sensibly suggests, the only thing 
to be wondered at is that a pretty girl should need any con- 
federates or apparatus for such a purpose. The story is the best 
thing of its kind that we have read in French for years. 

Except that he also was one of the best writers of his time, 
there is little in common between M. France and the late M. Paul 
de Saint-Victor (2). While M. France, beginning a very little 
floridly, has, save on rare occasions, simplified his style to an 
almost classical manner, the author of ZZommes et dieux remained 
to the last a flamboyant of the flamboyants. In these theatre 
criticisms of his, however (devoted to plays of MM. Angier and 


Dumas fils), there is rather less room for this exuberance than in - 


some other parts of his work, much space being occupied with 
elaborate compte rendu. Nineteen = of M. Augier, from 
La cigué to Les Fourchambault, and fourteen of M. Dumas, from 
La dame aux camélias to La princesse de Bagdad, are analysed ; 
and the volume yields to few recent volumes of the kind, if to 
any, as a collection of such criticisms made at the time; while it 
is certainly second to none as an instance of the application of 
literary power to this kind of work. 

Not fol is he to “Gyp” qui se fie; and we hardly know an author 
who is equally trustworthy in this weary world. The manner of 
Ohé ! les Psychologues! (3) is as good as ever, and its subject almost 
better. For “ Gyp,” like a Britomart as she is, has taken in 
hand the adventure of extirpating psychology from novels and 
conversation, It is a great enterprise, and worthy of her. She 
wages war with Stendhal almost as amusingly now as erst with 
M. Ohnet (who, by the way, has a coup de griffe now and then, 
just to let him remember that there is a “ Gyp” in the land, for 
which Heaven be thanked ? The satire on Beyle falls in part 
rather on the shoulders of his silly followers and quoters than 
on his own, but that is inevitable. And it is most unfortunately 
true, as “Gyp” urges remorselessly, that the author of De Pamour 
and the Chartreuse de Parme, for all his undoubted talent, not 
to say genius, was a bad-hearted and vulgar-minded fellow, 
who wrote, said, and did (but probably much more wrote and 
said than did) things which no gentleman would condescend 
to, and who was indeed a sort of ’Arry of immense ability. 
For these his sins, and for the tedium which cometh of 
the following of him, “ Gyp,” the valiant and virtuous, doth 
execute the justice of the God of Letters and Manners on him 
and his, and we say, with all proper reverence, “ Let that justice 

ass!” Yet does “Gyp” take great care not to be dull herself— 
if, indeed, it be possible for her to be so. The successive court- 
ships of Mme. de Palombe in one afternoon by an elderly beau, 
an unfledged stripling, and a good fellow of middle age, are great 
fun. But “ Gyp” is, as always, wicked. At the end of one of her 
stories she has put to three of her lively, yet not unladylike, 
ladies that question which has tormented the brain of poor man 
in all ages, and which only coxcombs (and shallow coxcombs “ at 
that”) answer confidently ; “ Voyons,” says our old friend, M. 
de Paroly, “ dites-nous si une femme préfére qu’on la respecte trop, 
ou qu’on ne la respecte pas assez?” But, as every proud male of 
sense will expect, the treacherous “Gyp” enlightens us not. 
There is no voice, neither any that answers, from “ La Maitresse 
de la Maison,” “Madame de Kerfleury,” or “La Petite 
Madame de Fryleuse ”—only rows of tantalizing points. And 
we know that “Gyp” will approve us when we say that, if they 
had answered, it would not much have mattered. For they would 
not have meant what they said, or the contrary of what they said 
either. 

M. Silvestre’s volume on Annam (4) is one of those valuable 
colonial handbooks—at once sober and readable, with not less 
abundance of fact and more grace of form than their nearest Eng- 
lish representatives—which the French Colonial Office has planned 
or encouraged of late years. The author describes himself as “ Ad- 
ministrateur principal en Cochin-Chine,” and is also a professor 
at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, so that he has practice and 
theory both. It is a very useful book of reference. 

Lovers of Montaigne should know that the last volume 
(containing the end of the Third Book, a good body of notes, and 
an excellent index) of M. Jouaust’s charming little Montaigne (5) 


2) Le thédtre contemporain. Par Paul de Saint-Victor. Paris: 
mann Lévy. 

(3) Ohé ! les Psychologues! Par “Gyp.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) L’empire d’Annam. Par J. Silvestre. Paris: Alcan. 


(x) Balthasar, Par A. France. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(5) Les essais de Montaigne. Par H. Motheau et D. Jouaust. Tome 7. 
Paris : Librairie des Bibliophiles, 
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has appeared. For handiness, beauty, and accuracy combined no 
edition of the Essays can approach this, and it is also remarkably 
cheap, the whole costing less than a sovereign unbound, and but 
little over it in boards. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


peti alngy writer of the seventeenth century who is almost 
entirely forgotten is Miles Pinkney, who wrote under the 
missionary name of Father Thomas Carre. Born in 1599, he 
went to Douai when very young, and spent the greater part of 
his life in France, dying in Paris in 1674. It would have been 
interesting to revive an unadulterated specimen of the work of 
this active priest ; but we can feel no confidence in the Sweet 
Thoughts of Jesus and Mary (Burns & Oates), which Mr. Orby 
Shipley has edited from the editions of 1658 and 1665. Mr. 
Shipley’s notion of his duty may be conceived when we find him 
saying that “the good priest indulged in many quaint conceits, 
and loved to play upon words. Moreover, he often made per- 
sonal allusions to the life of the ladies for whose edification he 
wrote.” Mr. Shipley has, therefore, “retained all Father Carre’s 
Thoughts, and clothed them with so much of his old-fashioned 
manner as the every-day language of the nineteenth century 
allowed.” We are not so delicate as Mr. Shipley, and seven- 
teenth-century English is good enough for us; but as we are not 
allowed to know what is old and what is new, we do not know 
what to make of this singular text. The late Professor Burton 
has prefixed an essay on the History of the Church in the Second 
Century to a translation of The Epistles of St. Ignatius and 
St. Polycarp (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh), which forms 
the new volume of the Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature; but the authorship of the version itself does not 
seem to be stated. 

We are not fortunate in our minor poets this week. By far 
the best is Mr, John Stafford Spencer, whose Sketches from Nature 
(Pickering & Chatto) are careful and genuine, if not highly 
inspired. Here is a picture which reminds us of the mature 
manner of Crabbe, and which is not without a certain descriptive 
merit :— 

Here, knee-deep in the surf, the shrimper wades, 
Dipping his net beneath the broken flow 
Of waves whereon the rose of sunset fades ; 
Till evening bids the distant beacon show 
Faint glimmerings, trembling thro’ the afterglow ; 
*Mid the long ripples o’er the sandy floor 
He ploughs along, with creeping step and slow ; 
Or answering one who hails him from the shore, 
He heaves his dripping net, then buries it once more. 


Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin, M.P., addresses his Eos: an Epie 
¥ the Dawn (Leader Company), from Regina, in the North-West 
erritory. According to a curious little preface, this poem is 
the first purely literary work printed al published in that 
remote division of Her Majesty’s dominions. An initial address 
to “The Critics” makes an appeal to ourselves by name, and in 
several ways we are moved to be as indulgent as may be. We 
do not say that Mr. Davin is a poet; but he has a fluent and 
eful pen, and it will be well for the fair fame of Regina if 

r presses in the future never turn out anything worse than Eos 
and its accompanying miscellany verses. Graceful and innocent, 
but unimportant, Poem Pictures by Fauvette (T. Fisher Unwin) 
do not permit themselves to be taken seriously, either as pictures 
or as poems. They are better, however, than The Music of My 
Heart (Manchester: Palmer & Howe), by Mr. Arthur Bennett, 
which, to tell the truth, is a vulgar little performance, without a 
redeeming feature. 

Another volume of the Prose Works of Mr. John Greenleaf 
Whittier has appeared (Macmillan & Co.) This is a collection 
of some thirty-five occasional papers, mainly biographical, not, in 
all cases, of much importance. One of the most curious is 
an account of Juan Placido, the slave poet of Cuba, who was 
shot, under circumstances of a peculiarly theatrical nature, at 
Havanna, in 1844. He had only one degree of white blood in his 
veins; and, so far as can be judged from translations of his 
Spanish poems, possessed unusually high intellectual gifts. We 
have received two small volumes of popular natural history, 
Sylvan Folk (T. Fisher Unwin), by Mr. John Watson, who seems 
to bea disciple of Mr. Burroughs, but without his charm of 
style; and Haunts of Nature (Elliot Stock) by Mr. H. W.S. 

orsley-Benison. A pamphlet by Mr. George Martineau, Free 
Trade in Sugar (Cassell & Co.), leads a forlorn hope in aid of 
Baron Henry de Worms’s luckless Convention. r. Arthur 
Montefiore is the author of a little volume on Henry M. Stanley 
or & Co.) Dr. Gordon Stables, or his publishers, 

. Warne & Co., have selected a painfully-small type for his 
otherwise useful and practical work, Hints about Home and 
Farm Favourites. Mr. Charles J. Cook, British Vice-Consul at 
Helsingfors, has translated from the Swedish, Mechelin’s Précis 
MA the Public Law of Finland (Chapman & Hall). Mr. Heber L. 

art sees in Women’s Suffrage a National Danger (Alexander & 
imma and writes an impassioned plea for the ascendency of 


We have also received The Dutch Home Labour Colonies 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), by H. G. Willink ; South Africa 
as a Health Resort (Whittingham & Co.), by Arthur Fuller 
and E, Symes-Thompson; a new edition of Miss Charlotte 


M. Yonge’s Chaplet of Pearls (Macmillan & Co.) ; The Vicar of 


Wakefield (Walter Scott), with a preface by Ernest Rhys; the 
Calendar of the Royal University of Ireland for 1889; My 
Confession (Walter Scott), from the Russian of Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi; the Official Catalogue of the British Section of the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889 (Clowes & Sons); The 

man’s and Tourist’s Time-Tables and Guide to Scotland for 
May 1889; and John Bright, the Man of the People, by Jesse Page 
(Partridge & Co’) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Orricg, 38 SourHAMPTON StREET, STRAND, Lonpon. 


The SatvurDay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J. Borveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourse), 
Paris, 
by whem alec Subscriptions will be received. 

Copies of the Saturpay Review may likewise be obtained in 
Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue 
Neuve des Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| , YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry 
Every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight. MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Heary 
Irving: Lady Macbeth. Miss Ellen serve. 
MATINEES—MACBETH. To-day (Saturday) at Two, and every Saturday in Mey eee 
June, excepting June 29. On these Saturdays the theatre will be closed at night.—Box 
(Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats can also be booked by letter or telegram. 


LOBE.—KING RICHARD III.—Duke of Gloster, Ra 
RICHARD MANSFIELD. To-night at Eight. Matinée, Thursday next, 
at Two. No Evening Performance on that dey. KING RICHARD III. Doors poe at 
7.30. Overture, 8. Carriages, 11.—Box Office (Mr. J. Watts) open daily from 10 to 5. per- 
formance Monday next.—Mr. B. D. PRICE, Manager. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY; 
NOW OPEN. 9 A.M, to7 
GUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


(THE NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—The Second 
Annual SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 9 till 7. Admission, 
Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. J. W. BECK, Secretary: 
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